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JusTICEs of the peace of the county 
of MIDDLESEX. 


This SCHEME is inſcribed, 


GENTLEMEN, 


FT HE following Secu Mu was drawn up 
whilſt its author was a priſoner in your 
houſe of correction in Clerkenwell, and 
then deſigned immediately for the preſs; but for 
ſome reaſons, not worth troubling you or the 
_ with, the publication has been poſtponed 
till now. ' 


THz author has the dear-bought vanity to ſay, 
That there is no man living ſo capable to adviſe 
in the reformation of this or any other gaol, in 
which he has been impriſoned, (for writing, print- 
ing and publiſhing a letter wrote by him to thereve- 
rend or Thomas Sherlock, intitled : © Modeſt 
„ remarks on the biſhop of London's ſeveral diſ- 
* courſes preached at the Temple church :”) than 
himſelf; becauſe of his experience, and of the ob- 
ſervations he daily and hourly made during his 
long and ſevere confinement. He was three 
months a priſoner in his majeſty's gaol of New- 
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gate, for want of bail; ſeven or eight weeks in 
the King's Bench priſon in Southwark, before he 
received his ſentence z and ſixteen months in your's 
afterwards. 


DurinG his confinement in your's; from ob- 
ſerving the debauched, ſtarving and oppreſſed ſtate 
of his tellow-priſoners, he was induced to publiſh, 
in the ſummer of the year 1757, a little book, 
which he dedicated to your worſhips, intitled, 
<« Reaſons offered for the reformation of the houſe 
<« of correction in Clerkenwell.” Which he did 
purely to inform you of the miſeries, debaucheries 
and oppreſſions rife in your houſe of correction, 


and to prevail on you, (for it is, he very well con- 


cluded, in your power) to rectify them. But 
though it has not met with the deſired effect as 
yet, it gives him great pleaſure to find, that the 
public have univerſally applauded the deſign. 
This appears from the extracts made from, and 
the commendations beſtowed on it, in the London 
Chronicle, the Gentleman's Magazine, and the Ge- 
neral Review, ſoon after publication. 


AGAIN, it cannot be ſaid, that your worſhips 
have not been acquainted of the hardſhips and op- 
preſſions, with which your gaoler and his mirmi- 
dons have harraſſed and oppreſſed the poor priſo- 
ners committed to cuſtody, ſince you received 
from the author the following letters to inform 
you thereof; and which are here inſerted, that 
the reader may ſee the arguments and motives 
then made uſe of, to induce you to reform a gaol, 
which in itſelf was then and is now the moſt cruel 


and inhuman place upon the face of the earth ! 


Tux firſt letter Was ſent your worſhips on 
Thurſday, the ſixth of April; and is as follows: 


To 


(833 


To the worſhipful the Chairman, and the reſt of 
the Juſtices of the peace met at Hicks's-Hall, 


Gentlemen, 

HE deſign of the —_—— letter is, to lay 
"Ys before you an account of ſome few (out of 
the many) of the hardſhips and miſeries, the con- 
fined in this gaol undergo, from your allowing 
your keeper the oppreſſive 12 of taking from 
them certain arbitrary and illegal fees. Done in 
order to induce you to follow the laudable and hu- 
mane example of the citizens of London, who in 
laſt July took from their keeper of the Borough 
Compter in Southwark his fees, and gave him in 
lieu thereof an annual ſalary. — Could you, gen- 
tlemen, be as ſenſible of the hardſhips and miſe- 
ries, which I am now about to recite, as I am, 
who have been an eye and ear-witneſs of them, 
you would not let this | roxy ſeſſions of the peace 
paſs (much leſs the enſuing) without taking from 
your keeper, the privilege (or neceſſity) of exact- 
ing or extorting fees, and giving him in lieu there- 
of a ſufficient ſalary. 

The firſt I ſhall inſtance in, is, the hardſhips of 
paying night-fees. And theſe are of two ſorts, the 
firſt on the party who may be able to pay; and the 
ſecond on him or her who is not able to pay. The 
ſecond is of the greater fees; which alſo are of 
two ſorts; the firſt on the party paying, and the 
ſecond on the party not able to pay. a 

Firſt general inſtance. Of the hardſhips ariſing 
from the extortion of night-fees are the two fol- 
lowing : 

I. Of the night-priſoner who was (or may be) 
able to pay. It is of a man, who on Chriſtmas- | 
monday went from the town in the afternoon to 
ſee his friend or friends at Hoxton," where he ſtaid 
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till nine of the clock at night, and had drank 
ſomewhat freely. Coming home through the road, 
the watchmen feized him, and carried him to the 
 watch-houſe, where they kept him about two hours 
teizing him for drink. At length, the conftable 
being an alehouſekeeper (for moſt are ſuch in the 
out-parts;) and it being found that the man did 
not bleed freely, as it is termed, the conſtable car- 
ried him to rhe-eanſtable*s friend, and who ſhould 
that be, but to mr. Walbank's, that is to Bride- 
well; for you muſt know that moſt of the conſta- 
bles are no more than whippers-in to this gaol. 
He was brought hither about twelve or one of the 
clock, where it coſt him one ſhilling to the keeper 
for his bed, ſix pence to the keeper's ſervant for 
his ward-dues, which he never fails to aſk for, and 
get if poſſible. In the morning, it coſt him fix 
nce for a breakfaſt, a ſhilling to one of your 
— ſervants to ſend for his friends, and ano- 
ther ſhilling for wine and beer. About eleven of 
the clock he went before his worſhip, who lived 
at Iſlington, to be examined. What he ſpent on 
the conſtable, his accuſers, the keeper's ſervant, 
&c. at Iſlington, I could not learn, ſo I ſhall not 
ſet any thing down for that, though it could not 
be leſs than two ſhillings. His worſhip reproved 
him for being out late and getting fuddled, when 
he paid his clerk a ſhilling, and was by his wor- 
ſhip diſcharged. On which leaving the juſtice, your 
keeper's ſervant demanded of this man five ſhil- 
lings and two pence. This whole affair picked 
the night-priſoner's pocket of ten ſhillings and two 
pence, beſides the two ſhillings I ſuppoſed to be 
the expence at Iſlington, before and after the exa- 
mination. To this I doubt not, but your keeper 
will object and ſay, that he never did take more 
for a night-fee than four ſhillings and two pence. 
] allow it; but his ſervant always adds to _—_ 
er's 
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ſter's fee one ſhilling, to which one ſhilling he 
thinks he has as much right for his trouble in get- 
ting up to let a night- priſoner in, and in the mor- 
ning to carry him before the juſtice, as your keeper 
has to his night- fees. 

II. Of the night-priſoner, he or ſhe, who was 
or may not be able to pay night-fees. It is of one 
Allen a mantua-maker brought hither late on a 
Saturday-night, by a conſtable, as a night-priſo- 
ner, charged by a woman with having feloniouſly 
pawned a gown ſhe had given Allen to make. Al- 
len continued here all Sunday; and on Monday 
being carried before mr. Welch was honourably 
diſcharged. His worſhip it ſeems obſerved to the 
keeper's ſervant, the hardſhip of demanding of 
Allen night-fees, worthy of that magiſtrate. This 
had not the deſired effect, whereupon the keeper's 
ſervant brought back to gaol Allen, where ſhe re- 
mained, for the ſaid night-fees, lying on the boards 
till the Thurſday following. She lived in great di- 
ſtreſs, without food upwards of forty hours, when 
ſhe was relieved by one of her fellow-priſoners, and 
at his inſtance turned out, about noon, by mr. 

ones. | 
; Second general inſtance, The ſecond is of the 
greater fees, which alſo are of two ſorts : 

I. Of the priſoner able to pay his or her fees. 
Thurſday, February twenty-third, two men, who 
had been priſoners in New Priſon, were ſent, by 
the court at Hicks's-Hall, hither to be whipped. 
They were both accordingly whipped, This being 
done, the keeper's ſervant demanded of each per- 
ſon, ſo whipped, eight ſhillings and two pence. 
One of theſe men was a labourer to a plaiſterer, 
and the other was a taylor. The labourer had a 
wife and three children. The wife applied to the 
keeper's ſervant firſt in mitigation of fees, but 
that he would hear nothing 9. then ſhe propoſed 

to 
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to him to leave ſo many cloaths in his hands till 
redeemed as he ſhould think fit in lieu of fees; 
but to this he replied, I am but a ſervant, I never 
take any pawns, but you may go, there are pawn- 
brokers enough in the neighbourhood. Whereup- 
on the poor woman, leaving the child ſhe had in 
her arms with a woman in the tap, in the utmoſt 
diſtreſs I think I ever ſaw one, immediately went 
home, brought her huſband's old frock, and then 
he ſtripped himſelf, ſhe took away his cloaths, and 
in about half an hour returned with the money, 
paid the extravagant and oppreſſive fees of eight 
ſhillings and two pence, and having drank a pot 
of beer they departed. Now this man was not 
committed to this priſon, he only received his pu- 
niſhment here : what right had your keeper to his 
fees? O cruel oppreſſion, why ſhould it be ſuf- 
fered |! 

II. Of the priſoner not able to pay his or her 
greater fees. Of this ſort there are innumerable 
inſtances. One will ſuffice. James Roſs, a Scotch- 
man, was committed about the beginning of 
March laft by mr. Taſhmaker for being found in 
a hay-loft, ſleeping there all night, and for not 
giving a ſatisfactory account in what manner he 
maintained himſelf. His worſhip ſent his diſ- 
charge on Monday, March the twentieth ; and the 
keeper kept him for his fees till Friday following 
about two of the clock, when he turned him out. 
This man had no friend that came near him, had 
nothing to live on but the county allowance, and 
what little ſcraps his fellow-priſoners gave him. I 
have ſeen him eat the parings of potatoes, &c. 
When he was without the county allowance, which 
was from Monday to Friday he lived upon the cha- 
rity of the gaol. 

February the twenty-fifth, laſt day of ſeſſions, 
divers men and women were diſcharged by you, 
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and were brought back hither by your keeper for 
their fees; ſeven of them without bread from the 
Friday noon before, and turned out Wedneſday 
following about noon, and ſeven others were turn- 
ed out on the third of March following. And tho' 
your keeper thus ſtarved and harraſſed theſe poor 
creatures he made no more of them, than three 
ſhillings of one, and four ſhillings of a young man, 
who was obliged to pawn his coat to pay the ſame. 
Query, Whether your court did not make a rule 
or order, when you gave the keeper fifty pounds 
a-year, that he ſhould not keep perſons not able to 
pay fees more than two days, or forty-eight hours? 
I have heard ſo, but whether the report be true, 
I leave with you. 
I will conclude with the following queſtions, 
which I hope your worſhips will regard. 
Firſt, Why ſhould not the common proſtitutes, 
in the county of Middleſex, be uſed with the ſame 
humanity and tenderneſs, the common proſtitutes 
in the city of London are ? 
Secondly, If the citizens of London have taken 
from their keeper his fees, and given him a falary 
in lieu thereof, why ſhould not the magiſtrates of 
Middleſex do the ſame ? Can there be given any 
juſt reaſon to the contrary ? 
Thus have I laid before you a ſhort ſpecimen 
of the many hardſhips and miſeries the impriſon- 
ed undergo from your allowing your keeper (Hen- 
ry Wallbank) to take, exact and extort from them 
unreaſonable and illegal fees. If you were to take 
from him theſe fees, the evils complained of would 
be rectified ; for then every priſoner will be turned 
out at the end of his impriſonment, and not be kept 
here, as they are now, ſtarving without either 
county allowance, or any friend to aſſiſt them. 
| I am your's, &c. 
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Tut ſecond is dated May the eleventh, 17583 
and is couched in the following terms: 


To the worſhipful the Chairman, and the reſt of the 
Juſtices of the peace met at Hicks's-Hall. 


Of the unreaſonableſs and cruelty of ſuffering beer 
to be ſold in your gaol at four pence a pot. 


Gentlemen, | 

FT*HIS, together with the miſerable and un- 
happy ſtate of the paſſes, I intend to be to 
the ſubject of the preſent letter to you. 

You will excuſe me, if I fay, I lie under a very 
great diſadvantage in writing to you, becauſe your 
keeper has fo prejudiced you againſt me, that you 
have hitherto ſeemed to deſpiſe and contemn my 
advice. However, I cannot help proceeding, be- 
cauſe I do this not for my own intereſt or emo- 
lument, but in behalf of perſons oppreſſed from 
the bad conſtitution of this gaol, (which you are 


able to remedy) who have not the opportunity nor 


ability to ſpeak for themſelves. 

No ſoon was I re- committed hither, but I pul- 
led out my memorandum-book, and noted the 
time; it was on Thurſday the twenty-fourth day 
of November laſt. I was received by my keeper 
with oaths, execrations, reproaches and menaces; 
and immediately I was ſet to hard labour. This 
I own I expected from him for that honeſt free- 
dom I had taken, to propofe to you, the refor- 
mation and reconſtitution of this gaol upon the 
City-plan. 

Being thus impounded in your gaol, a little 
time gave me opportunity to enquire, what good 
effect my book of Rt asoxs had on your conduct 
in relation to the reformation of it ; but I could 
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not perceive the leaſt trace of chat reformation 1 
nad propoſed to your worſhips, nor could I learn, 
that your worſhips ever intended to prevent the 
debaucheries, and other miſeries of the priſoners 
confined here. A day had ſcarce paſſed, when I 
could not help enquiring, Who were thoſe ragged 
rſons brought in continually by beadles, &c. 
was anſwered, They were poor perſons brought 
hither in order to be paſſed to their ſeveral legal 
ſettlements, by the contractor. This term con- 
tractor, I did not at firſt underſtand; and when 
I did, I found he was a new- created officer, as yet 
altogether unconſtitutional. — A few days after 
ave me a farther inſight into this affair, IJ ob- 
erved one of the keeper's ſervants paying abour 
twelve or fourteen of theſe paſſes two pence a-piece. 
How, ſaid I, what is the meaning of this? when 
I was one of the overſeers of the poor in the pariſh 
of ſaint Botolph Alderſgate, we uſed to allow ſix 
pence to every poor perſon for ſubſiſtence till or 
while he or her could be paſſed. Ts the act that 
gave each perſon ſix pence a- day ſubſiſtence re- 
pealed ? The anſwer was, No. Surely, ſaid I, it 
muſt, their worſhips never would make an order 
contrary to fo plain a ſtatute. Through a friend, 
I obtained a ſight of the order, and found it was 
dated Thurſday the fourteenth day of July in the 
year 1 7 57 Convinced that your worſhips had 
made ſuch an order, though no city, borough, 
town-corporate, corporation, or body of juſtices 
whatever, have, by the ſtatute law of this realm, 
power to make orders, by-laws, regulations, con- 
trary to, or repugnant to any one act of parlia- 
ment in being. I waited the conſequence ; I daily 
heard (with great grief) the inceſſant cries and 
complaints of theſe poor wretches, ſtarving in ex- 
treme ſharp cold weather, and lying on the bare 
boards without even the convenience of ſtraw. 
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This led me to enquire of ſeveral of theſe poor 
creatures, How they were uſed in their paſſage 


through other counties? They gave me the fol- 
lowing account of their uſage with one voice: We 
have ſix pence a- day allowed us for ſubſiſtence, 
or good and ſufficient food, and at night flock or 
ſtraw beds; and in caſe they are not to be had, 
clean ſtraw to lie on. I could not help exclaim- 
ing, that the preſent uſage of paſſes was cruel in 
regard to the wives and children of perſons, ei- 
ther impreſſed or inliſted into his majeſty's ſervice, 
to fight for the defence of this kingdom, its rights 
and liberties! — Well, ſaid I, all theſe, and the 
two following hardſhips ariſe to theſe paſſes from 
the order of the fourteenth of July laft, who knows 
but your worſhips may, on this my letter, reſcind 
ds. 

To ſhew the fatal effects of this order, and how 
it conduces to oppreſs, ſtarve, and kill many of 
his majeſty's ſubjects, I ſhall here relate the fol- 
lowing fact, viz. 

James Buckland, a paſs, was brought hither on 
Friday the ſixteenth of March laſt, ſoon after the 
contractor had ſet out for Ridge that day; ſo that 
this man was to remain here till the following Fri- 
day before he could be paſſed ; but on the Thurſ- 
day following he died through want. He died, 
ſay, through want and hard uſage; he was near fixty 
years of age, the weather being very ſharp and 
Piercing, and he lying on the floor, on the bare 
boards, and having only two pence. a-day, and 
that not the firſt day, allowed him for ſubſiſtence, 
he died here. Is two pence a-day, when proviſi- 
ons are ſo dear, a ſufficient ſum to ſupport a per- 
ſon ? No, ſays the legiſlature; for, according to 
the ſtatute, every poor perſon paſſing is allowed 
ſix pence a-day for his ſupport. And why your 
worſhips made an order, on the fourteenth of July 
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1957, to reduce the ſtatute ſubſiſtence of ſix pence 
a-day to two pence, I cannot find out, unleſs it be 
to ſtarve the poor to ſave the county expence. Are 
you wiſer than the legiſlature of this kingdom ? I 
trow not. 

By this your worſhips may ſee the unhappy con- 
ſequences of your illegal order. 

To this cruel and barbarous uſage, another great 
extortion is added by your keeper, or his ſervant. 
Theſe paſſes are obliged to pay four — 
a pot for their beer; this robs them of a fourth 
part of the two pence you allow them. Why you 
ſuffer your keeper, or his ſervant, to ſell beer here 
to the priſoners at the extravagant and oppreſſive 
rate of four pence a pot I cannot conceive. | 

Beer was fold at this rate in the gaol of Newgate 
ſome years ago; but on one Tueſday, the priſo- 
ners therein confined, petitioned the court of al- - 
dermen, when that body immediately enquiring 
into the allegations of the ſaid petition, and that 
day, (that very day) made an order, that beer 
ſhould from that time be ſold at the market-price 
of three pence only; which has been ever fince 
obſerved. | 

Now, gentlemen, whilſt you read this, imitate 
the magiſtrates of London ; make this day a like 
order, for the ſale of beer within this gaol at the 
market-price of three pence a pot. You have 
the ſame power to reform this grievance the city 
magiſtrates have, and it is equally your duty. 

I ſhall conclude with the following words, which 
3 copied out of a book the moſt read of all 

2 

Let the ſorrowful ſighing of the priſoners (and 
of the paſſes) come before you; We you whom 
his majeſty has appointed to relieve the oppreſſed, 
and to adminiſter juſtice and mercy to his ſubjects 
in this his province of MipprESs Ex. 


[ 14 ] 
Rectify, I beſeech you, my brethren, - theſe er- 
rors of your predeceſſors; eſtabliſh for the future 
good order, and reform this gaol ; prevent the de- 
baucheries thereof, which can no other way be 
done, but by a total ſeparation of the men from 
the women, as in the city-houſe of correction ; and 
there is, nor can there be, any objection againſt 
ſuch a diviſion of this gaol, but that of: It will 
take from your keeper his BausLE of a garden 
provide for the future priſoners a ſufficiency of 
food, that no one hereafter be ſtarved in this gaol ; 
and take away from your keeper his fees. Re- 
move, I ſay, theſe grievances, that theſe zviLs 
may not be told in Gath, nor theſe xNoRMIT1ES 
publiſhed in the ſtreets of Aſkalon 
| I am your worſhips humble ſervant. 


Ueo what has been ſaid, the author begs leave 
to obſerve, that whatever evil, extortion or oppreſ- 
ſion is in the power of the magiſtrate to prevent, 


he ſhould take the firſt opportunity to do; for that- 


is one of the chief and principal duties of his of- 
fice, and indeed is the fundamental reaſon of his 
inſtitution. 


Tris leads him to remark on the negligence of 
the county magiſtrates who preſided in the reign 
of king James the firſt, when this houſe of cor- 
rection was firſt conſtituted. If they conſtituted 
this gaol according to the true intent of the laws 
then in being it follows, that ſubſequent magiſtrates 
have ſuffered it to degenerate. But that the reader 
and you may ſee in what manner they ought to 
have conſtituted this gaol, and likewiſe in what 
manner you ought to reform and reconſtitute it, 
the author has here recited ſeveral extracts from an 
act of parliament made in the ſeventh year of the 
reign of king James the firſt, viz, 
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Tus act, after having ſet forth the neceſlity of 
erecting houſes of correction for the employment 
and reformation of idle and diſorderly perſons, 
adds: And be it enacted by the authority afore- 
<« ſaid, That the ſaid rogues, vagabonds and idle 
<« perſons, during ſuch time as they ſhall continue 
c and remain in the ſaid houſe of correction, ſhall 
« in ſort be chargeable to the county for any al- 
« lowance, at their bringing in or going forth, or 
during their abode there, but ſhall have ſuch and 
<* ſo much allowance as they ſhall deſerve by their 
« own labour and work.” 


From this clauſe, the duty of the magiſtrate, 
relative to perſons committed to houſes of correc- 
tion, fully appears as to the four following parti- 
culars, viz. 


a 

1. THAT he the magiſtrate ſhould take eſpe- 
cial care, that no one perſon committed to the 
houſe of correction ſhall be any way chargeable to 
the county. 


2. THAT he the magiſtrate ſhould in the ſe- 
cond place take eſpecial care, that the labour or 
work of the perſon ſo committed ſhall be applied 
towards his or her maintenance, and to no other 
uſe or purpoſe whatſoever, during the time of his 
or her confinement. 


3. Thar he the magiſtrate ſhould alſo take 
particular and eſpecial care, that nothing ſhould 
be taken or exacted of ſuch idle and diſorderly 
perſons ſo committed, by any keeper, gaoler, or 
other perſon whatſoever, either at the coming in 
or going out of the ſaid priſoner ; becauſe no ſuch 
power is given him, either by this or any other act 
whatever, 


4. Thar 
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4. THar the magiſtrates of the county ſhould 
find the perſons ſo committed as diſorderly in 
work, and keep them to work, in order that the 
profits of their labour ſhould find them, during 
their abode in priſon, a ſufficiency of food. 


OBSERVATION. This ſhould have been 
the conſtitution of your gaol according to the 
law of the land, and according to the unbiafſed 
and diſintereſted dictates of humanity and com- 
mon ſenſe. 


Bur as is obſerved before, either through ne- 
gligence in your forefathers, or through that total 
degeneracy and corruption which has ſince crept 
into ſociety, the preſent conſtitution of your gaol 


is quite contrary to the above law, which was 


made to prevent the very errors preceding ma- 
giſtrates have fallen into. For, 


1. Ar preſent, every perſon committed as idle 


and diſorderly to your houſe of correction is a 


charge and burthen to the county, and all toge- 
ther, in the courſe of a year, coſt the inhabitants 
of the county of Middleſex ſome hundred pounds, 
and this contrary to the expreſs words of the act 
of parliament, to the great burthening of this 
county; and which, by the execution of the fol- 
lowing SCHEME, may be avoided. 


2. RAS OR, humanity, and the common law 
of this kingdom, have appropriated the labour and 
work of the committed towards their ſupport. 
How dared former magiſtrates to ſuffer the profits 


of their labour to ſink as a fee into the hands of 


the keeper, when this ſtatute had poſitively and 


- plainly directed them to apply it to the ſupport of 


the idle and diſorderly during impriſonment ! 


You, gentlemen, cannot diſcharge the duty you 


ſolemnly 
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 lemnly owe to your __ and country, without 


reſtoring the profits of the labour of the com- 
mitted to the uſes appointed by act of parlia- 
ment. [IP 


gz. You ſee plainly by the expreſs words of this 


ſtarute, that neither your forefathers, nor their 
keeper, nor any other perſon wharſoever, have 
power to take br exact any ſum of money by way 
of fee, garniſh, or other pretence, of any perſon 
committed to this gaol. Has it not therefore 
been, in your predeceſſors; a great overſight to 
countenance and ſuffer the keeper to extort fees, 
or Hrevepged dues, from evety one going out of 
cuſtody ? But, | 
4. Tais act empowers the magiſtrates of couri- 
ties, cities, and towns corporate, to employ the 
committed, not for the e of keepers; 
gaolers and their dependents, but for the mainte- 
nance of the committed themſelves. Therefore 
former magiſtrates have blundered egregiouſly ; 
But it is not too late for you to enforce the act, 
and reconſtitute this gaol upon the plan thereof. — 
It is your duty to do it, and though you may for 
ſome trifling reaſon ſuſpend the execution at pre- 
ſent; yet, it is not doubted, but you will ſhortly 


recover yourſelves, open your eyes, and no longer 


be rid by a gaoler, and n by the corrupt 
and unanimous voice of him and your other ſer- 
vants, who ſeemingly like the pilot at the helm 
of a ſhip, ſteer your which way they 


Bur as though the wiſdom of the legiſlature 
foreſaw, how prone keepers would be to the wick- 
ed exaction of pretended dues and fees; and that 
In this caſe no keeper ſhould in atiy wiſe rely upon 
the committed or — for a ſufficient — 
6 , N 
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ward for his care and ſtewardſhip, it follows in a 
— 16 clauſe of this act, in what manner the 


magi 
maintenance of keepers. 


And be it enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
e that the maſter or keeper of ſuch houſe of cor- 
rxection ſhall have ſuch ſums of money yearly 
and every year, as ſhall be thought meet (for 
<« the diſcharge of his office) by the moſt part of 
<« the juſtices of the peace, within the ſaid county 
<« at the quarter ſeſſions of the peace, the ſame to 
c be paid quarterly before-hand.”. 


TuS money to be raiſed for this, and all other 
purpoſes ſpecified in this act, the juſtices are di- 
rected and empowered- to raiſe by a county-rate. 
This proviſo was inſerted in this act on purpoſe to 
ſhew, that the keeper was-not to. reap the leaft 
advantage from the priſoner, either by his labour, 
or by his payment of fees. | 


Ac AIxN, the legiſlature ſenſible, that amon 
IR: idle and diſorderly perſons, deſtin 
to be impriſoned for the future in houſes of cor- 
rection, there would unavoidably be a number 
fick, diſeaſed and diſtempered, have thought pro- 
per to inſert the following clauſe on purpoſe for 
their relief. 


Au be it farther enacted by the authori 
&« aforeſaid, that the ſaid juſtices ſhall relieve 

“ ſuch rogues, vagabonds, idle and diſorderly 
** perſons as ſhall happen to be weak and ſick in 
„their cuſtody.” The act ſpecifies particularly, 
that this humane charge is to be ed by a 
county-rate, | ; | 


You ſee here in what manner the ſtatute has 


provided for thoſe who ſhall happen to be com- 


mitted 


ates of counties ſhould provide for the 


* * n 
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mitted to your gaol fick, or when there ſhall hap- 
pen to fall ſick. © Far otherwiſe is the preſent prac- 
tice, if any one falls ſick in your gaol, which fre- 
quently happens, there is No notice or care taken 
of the party; unleſs it is to prevent the charge 
that will accrue to the county by the burial of the 
perſon dying in priſon, and then the cuſtom is to 
go to the juſtice who committed the ſick party, 
get a diſcharge, and then the ſick perſon is led 
between two out of the priſon. 


Ir is not to be doubted, but the legiſlature, in 
the above clauſe, had a particular eye and regard 
to the circumſtances and condition of a lying-in 
woman, that ſhe during her incumbency ſhould 
not want for neceſſaries. In this caſe, the preſent 
cruel cuſtom, (which reflects great diſhonour up- 
on this county) is, to leave the poor diſtreſſed wo- 
man after delivery to the charity of her friends 
and the gaol; and if it was not for their aid many 
would periſh. 

GENERAL obſervation on the above ſtatute, 
There is not a word in this act that gives the'maſter 
or keeper of any houſe of correction power to ex- 
aft fees of any priſoner he diſcharges out of his 
cuſtody. | 


Ar the defire of a particular friend, the author 
begs leave to ſubjoin 5 paper of QuERIES he 
ſent your worſhips on Thurſday in April Seſſions 
in the year 1757. | 


Queries humbly offered to the ſerious conſidera- 
tion of the worthy magiſtrates and inhabitants of 
the county of Middleſex, relative to their houſe 
of correction in Clerkenwell. | 


I. IS not the houfe of correction at Clerkenwell 


the greateſt bawdy-houſe in this county? 
GA | And 
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And how are the debaucheries hourly, daily and 
nightly. committed therein to be prevented, but 
by an entire ſeparation as in other gaols, of the 
men. from the women, during — — ——s 
and hard labour, and by a total prohibition of 
their lying together in the keeper's beds. under the 
ſpecious pretences of man and wife ? 

II. Whether the keeper of a hoyſe of correction 
hath a legal right to detain in his cuſtody, perſons, 
whoſe times of impriſonment have been expired, 
under pretence of exacting from them certain ar- 
bitrary fees and pretended ques cuſtomarily paid 
to himſelf and predeceſſors ? | 

III. Hath not ſuch a claim to the taking of fees 
often led the keeper to detain in his cuſtody many 
priſoners till they are almoſtſtarved, as has often been 
the caſe in this priſon, if the teſtimony of a 
number of credible perſons may be rehed on? 

IV. Did not the worthy magiſtrates of Middle- 
ſex, a few years ago, grant to the keeper, the fum 
of fifty pounds yearly, in lieu of the fees of ſuch 
diſtreſſed priſoners as ſhould not thereafter be able 
to pay; and moreover order, That no perſon 
e ſhould be kept in durance for fees more than 

< forty-eight hours, after the expiration of the 
“time of his, her, or their impriſonment.” And 
hath not the keeper ſince that time kept diſcharged 
priſoners for fees a week, ten or twelve days, nay, 
a fortnight and more? 

V. Is it not fufficient puniſnment for a difor- 
derly woman, to be ſent to the houſe of correction 
for a month, and there kept to hard labour, have 
no other allowance ſave a pennyworth of bread a 
day, and to lie every night upon the bare boards; 
but ſhe muſt have after all, the extravagant and 
exorbitant fees of ſeven ſhillings and two pence 
to pay to the keeper before ſhe can obtain her li- 


berty? 
| VI. What 


» 


* 
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VI. What right has the keeper to exact of each 
Priſoner lying in a bed, one ſhilling for the firſt 
night, and ſix pence a night for every night 
after ? 


VII. What right has the keeper to hinder any 
priſoner from bringing in his or her bed and bed- 
ding (as every priſoner may freely do in his ma- 
jeſty's gaol of Newgate, and in every other gaol 
in the kingdom) and uſe them during his or her 
impriſonment, without the leaſt let or impediment 
whatſoever ? 

VIII. What can juſtify a gaoler in ſearching the 
ſeveral wards of his priſon, and take from thenee 
pon of old rugs, blankets, fail-cloths, or other 

innen or woollen rags and clouts the priſoners uſe 
to ſleep on, order his ſervants to cut them in 
wo: to make mops, burn, or otherwiſe deſtroy 
them 

IX. Whether the keeper has a right to deprive 
the priſoners of the uſe of fire, (it they purchaſe 


the materials themſelves) by ſtopping up the two 


chimnies, the worthy magiſtrates of the county had 
provided for them ? 

X. Is it not a great ſcandal and ſhame to the 
county of Middleſex, that the magiſtrates do not 
ptovide a ſufficiency of food, (as is done by the 
magiſtrates of London. in the like caſe) for the 
ſupport of their priſoners, that they, as many 
have been, be not ſtarved. And have not five 
poor priſoners died in the ſaid gaol, in the ſpace 
of ſo many months, through the inclemency of 
the ſeaſon, lying on the bare boards, and through 
the want of proper care and a ſufficiency of 
food ? - 

XI. What reaſon can be aſſigned, why the ma- 
giſtrates of Middleſex do not ſettle on their keep- 
er a ſufficient ſalary for the diſcharge of his of- 
fice, that ſo he may not, as he now is, be obliged 

ö to 
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to extort fees from priſoners for his own ſupport 
and maintenance ? | fr 

XII. What reaſon can be aſſigned, why ſixty. 
five or ſeventy women are nightly confined within 
two ſmall wards, whoſe contents both together are 


no more than ſeven yards and an half fquare, to 


the great detriment of their, healths, and which 
undoubtedly is the occaſion of that continual 


ſickneſs that, from time to time, rages amongſt. 


them ? 

XIII. Whether the annual additional expence of 
providing a ſufficiency of food for the ſupport of 
fuch offenders as are committed to the houſe of 
correction in Clerkenwell, will (after the charge 
of the propoſed reconſtitution and enlargement of 
the ſaid priſon for the ſeparation of the men from 
the women be defrayed) exceed the fum of four 
hundred pounds? 1155 

XIV. How long is it ſince any one or more of 
the worthy magiſtrates of the county of Middle- 
ſex viſited the houſe of correction in Clerkenwell, 
attended a private whipping there, enquired into 
the ſtate thereof, heard the complaints of the pri» 
foners, and redreſſed their grievances ? 

XV. Are there not innumerable reaſons and 
motives to induce the worthy magiſtrates of the 
county of Middleſex immediately to ſet about re- 
forming, reconſtituting and re-eſtabliſhing their 
houſe of correction in Clerkenwell upon the ſame 


principles, and in the ſame manner with the houſes 


of correction in the city of London ? | 
XVI. Why ſhould any other offenders except 
for hard labours be committed to the houſe of 
correction in Clerkenwell ? | 
XVII. Are not the evils, oppreſſions, extortions 
and debaucheries of this houſe of correction, and 
every other houſe of correction in this kingdom, 
| worthy 


n 
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worthy of parliamentary enquiry and reforma- 
tion? 


LAST IL, the author of the following Scheme 
begs leave of your worſhips and the reader to 
make one obſervation, how far he has ſucceeded 
in aboliſhing 2 1 65 and illegal fees, 
and pretended dues, both as they relate to gaols, 
and to other places. 


Tux firſt he would mention is, that which 
followed ſoon after the publication of his book of 
Reasons which was early in June 1757, on the 
election, at a court of common council, for a bai- 
liff of the borough of Southwark, on the firſt of 
July following, when the right honourable the 
Jord mayor, (Mazsr Dickxenson, (4) Eſq;) pre- 

| viouſly 
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(a) It muſt here be remembered, to the everlaſting honour 
of this worthy magiſtrate, that when he was one of the ſhe- 
riffs of this city and county of Middleſex, he received from 
the priſoners in Newgate a complaint, which he immediate- 
ly redreſſed, coming to the priſon in his own perſon, and there 
calling for the complainants, the keeper, and his ſervants. — 
The caſe was this: The priſoners had long laboured under the 

eat inconveniency of being ſerved with bad ſtrong beer (I 

ink they call it here hog-waſh, that is, ſtrong beer mixed 
with ſmall beer, hot water, &c.) from the tap in that gael ; 
of which uſage they had often complained both to the ta 
keeper, the turnkey, and perchance to maſter gaoler himſelf. 
But without remedy. Hereupon, the injured and abuſed pri- 
ſoners procured a friend to fetch them ſome ſtrong beer, out 
of the priſon, from a neighbouring alehouſe ; but what was 
the conlequence, when the party came with the beer it was 
refuſed enterance ; and the beer was obliged to be carried back 
again, and the party of whom it was bought entreated to re- 
turn the money. Several times afterwards did they attempt 
to bring in ſtrong beer, but they were as often obſtructed. — 
Hereupon the priſoners wrote a letter complaining of this u- 
ſage to the gaoler, and cauſed it to be delivered at his houſe, 
but this for want of a peculiar form or compliment in the 


ſuperſeription, addreſs, &c. failed. They then procured a 


. ever be catched at home, for his 
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viouſly moved, that the fees uſually.' heretofore 
paid to the bailiff of Southwark as keeper of. the 
priſon of the Borough Compter ſhould be taken 
from him, and that a ſufficient ſalary ſhould be 
given him in lieu thereof. Accordingly the court 
ordered, That for the future the keeper of the 
Borough Compter in the bailiwick of Southwark, 
in the county of Surry, ſhould not take fees or 
other dues or demands whatſoever, from any one 
committed to his cuſtody, either on his commit- 
meat, during his ſtay there, or bn his or her. 
diſcharge. This reſolution, the court ordered to 
be printed, and copies thereof to be paſted up in 
ſeveral parts of this gaol. 


2. I's the December following, at a general 
court of the governors of faint Thomas's Holpis. 
| | tal, 
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friend to call on the gaoler to acquaint him with the ill uſage 
they had met with, and to put him in mind of the ſtatute of 
the ſecond of his preſent majeſty, which gave the priſoner the 
privilege to ſend for his beer to any neighbouring alehouſe, 
without the let, hindrance, or impediment of him, his ſer- 
vants, or of any other perſon whatſoever ; but the perſon at- 
tending went many times to no popes. nor could the gaoler 

uſineſs was ſmdgaked, (as 
the knowing-ones here term it) and therefore mr the gao- 
ler could not be ſpoke with; however, at length, the meſ- 
ſenger from the priſoners ſhot him (as the term is) flying 
when he acquainted him with the complaint of the priſoners. 
Piſh, ſaid the gaoler, if one was to mind-every complaint of 
the priſoners we ſhould have enough to do, fir; I am ſure, 
there is as good beer ſold at the tap in my priſon as can be 
had elſewhere; and I am ſure, if the priſoners underſtand 
their own intereſt, it is theirs to have it there, becauſe it is 
more convenient for them: when the gaoler ſcipping over a 
kennel, for they were now both in the ſtreet, and 'calling to 
an acquaintance, as the priſoners meſſenger ſuppoſed to get 
zid of what the gaoler counted in him rudeneſs and imper- 
tinence ; the meſlenger not to be put off ſo, followed a 
gaoler, and pulling him by the fleeve reminded him of the 
act juſt mentioned, when the gavler piſhed, and ſaid, m_—_ 
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tal, it was ordered, that for the future, neither the 
ſteward, nor his clerk, ſervant, or any other perſon 
acting under him, ſhould take any ſum of money 
for writing a petition, in order that the patient ap- 
lying ſnould receive the benefit of that charity, 
but that he the ſteward, or any perſon acting un- 
der him, ſhould frotn and after that day, write 
the patient a petition, without fee or reward, ot 
| D | taking 
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heard of that act, but he believed it had done more harm 
than good. | 
The priſoners waited 4 lomg time the reſult of this conſe: 
rence between their gaoler and their meſſenger, but it was all 
to no purpoſe; out of the tap they could get up into the pri- 
ſon nothing but hog-waſh ; ſb that when a priſoner had a 
mind, when a friend came to ſee him, to be treated with a 
ne of good beer, to get the favour to be let dowti into the 
odge, of tap-room, to drink it, where his friend was obliged 
to pay after the extravagant and oppreſſive rate of four pence 
(five and twenty pet cent. more than the common or market- 
price) a pot for it. Now to complain to mr. gaoler was to 
no purpoſe, and that for this plain reaſon : he lets the tap to 
another for the lucrative ſum of EIGHTY pounds a-year ; 
and therefore he who rents it is by the gaoler ſuffered, in what 
manner he pleaſes, to oppreſs, inſult and ill uſe the priſoners. 
Let it here be obſerved, that the rent of the tap (or the uſe 
of the lodge, with its appurtenances) which is eighty pounds 
a-year, is ſuffered by the city-magiſtrates to ſink as a fee into 
the hands of this gaoler. Sure the gaol is the property of the 
city, and not of the keeper ! If the rental of this wretched, 
dark and diſmal place be worth eighty pounds a-yeat (a large 
and handſome eſtate, and which eſtate is not ſubje& to repa'rs, 
land tax, window-lights, or the payment of any other rates 
whatſoever) it ſhould be paid to the city, and alſo the other 
rofits of the gaol, as there are matiy ; and a way found out 
y the magiſtrates to prevent a great number of his majeſty's 
ſubjects from periſhing in this gaol, for want of a ſufficiency 
of food and proper care. O it well becomes the magiſtrates, 
and more eſpecially the two ſheriffs, to look into the inſide 
of this place, ſee to the ſtate of the gaol, and prevent the 
oppreſſions, extortions and cruelties, either of the gaoler, or 
his ſervants, or of both, Pardon, eandid reader, this ſhort 


di on. 
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taking any gratuity whatſoever. [It had been cu- 
ſtomary for the ſteward, or his ſeryant, before this 
time to take, exact, and, if I may uſe the expreſ- 
ſion, extort, from every poor, ſick and diſeaſed per- 
ſon applying in order to receive the benefic of this 
charity, one ſhilling, for writing or filling up a pe- 
tition for him or her.] It was likewiſe ordered, That 
whereas it had been cuſtomary for a ſick patient 

on 
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At length, the priſoners tired out with the above ill u 

I mean, that of being ſerved out of the tap, or lodge, with 
hog-waſh ; procured a ſtranger to go ta a neighbouring ale - 
houſe, and procure them a gallon of ſtrong beer ; it was ſent 
for to a houſe, the keeper of which was an acquaintance of 
one of the priſoners who joined for this beer, and the maſter 
of the alehouſe was deſired with one of his ſervants, to come 
with the ſaid beer Accordingly they did; but there was no 
admittance, the; turnkies, runners, tapſters, &c. would not 
ſuffer it to paſs through the lodge in its way to the priſoners 
who had purchaſed it; the priſoners ſtrenuouſly aſſerted their 
right to the beer, as their undoubted right and privilege, while 
the turnkies, &c, vociferouſly ſwore and damned, that the 
beer ſhould not come in, damning, ſinking, blaſting and af- 
firming, that the beer in the tap was better than any could 
be bought elſewhere... 

The priſoners hereupon, as ſoon as canvenient might be, 
drew up a petition, letter, or- addreſs to the above worthy 
magiſtrate, complaining, 1. That the ſtrong beer in the tap, 
or lodge, was ſo adulterated with water and ſour ſmall beer, 
or ſuch like other ſtuff, or ſometimes taken out of tap-tub, 
that they could not drink the ſame. 2. That they being im- 
powered by the act of 2 Geo, II. to ſend for their beer to 
any neighbouring alehouſe, and to have the ſame brought to 
them into his majeſty's gaol of Newgate, without the let or 
impediment or hindrance of the gacler, his turnkey, ſervant, 
or any other perſon whatſoever ; which they had done, but 
that the beer ſo brought in, according to the powers of the 


ſaid act of parliament, had been often obſtructed, either by 


the command of the gaoler himſelf, or elſe by the inſolence 
of his ſervants, 3. That thereupon they had applied them- 
ſelves for redreſs of this evil to the gaoler, but without the 
wiſhed-for ſucceſs. Wherefore the petitioners concluded 
they were of neceſſity obliged to trouble his worſhip, in behalf 
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on his admiſſion to pay three ſhillings and fix 


| Pract 3 and for a foul patient to pay ſeven ſhil- 
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ngs, they ſhould hereafter be admitted freely 
without the payment of ſuch ſums of money, fees 
or any other demand whatever. 


3. Taz lords commiſſioners of the admiralty 
offered on the thirteenth of March laſt in the Ga- 
zette, the ſum of five hundred pounds, as a re- 
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of themſelves and their fellow- priſoners, hoping, that he 
would take into his conſideration, the prayer of their peti - 
tion, and to grant them ſuch relief as to his worſhip ſhould 
ſeem meet. 

The meſſenger, who carried this petition, which was figned 
by fix of the priſoners in behalf of themſelves and others con- 
fined in this gaol, went to the houſe of this worthy magi- 
ſtrate ; but finding him not at home, and being informed that 
he was then at Guildhall in the council-chamber, he went 
immediately thither, and defired one of the officers to deliver 
the directed to the ſheriff. It was accordingly done. 

No ſooner had the ſheriff read the contents, but he com- 
municated it to his brother ſheriff, which when he had read; 
he ſhewed the ſaid petition to the then right honourable the 
lord mayor. When the above worthy ſheriff ſignified to his 
lordſhip that he would go then and enquire into the allega- 
tions of the priſoners petition. This was approved of by the 
chief magiſtrate. Whereupon the ſheriff in his chariot ſoon 
arrived at Newgate, where he was little expected. But it will 
not be amiſs here to obſerve. the prudent conduct of this wor- 
thy magiſtrate; he did not firſt call for the gaoler; no: he 
called for the fix priſoners who had ſigned the petition ; who 


| being come into the room where the ſheriff was, he ordered 


the gaoler, turnkey, and other ſervants to withdraw ; but the 
oler took this opportunity to inſinuate to his maſter the 
ſherif, that he apprehended his worſhip's being alone with 
the priſoners might not be altogether ſafe with regard to his 
perſon. But this worthy magiſtrate replied, What do you 
mean, theſe gentlemen are all my priſoners, and I will be 
accountable for their conduct towards me ;— for they well 
know that they are not priſoners at my procurement, but in 
obedience to the laws of this land, without which civil go- 
vernment nor the public tranquility cannot be preſerved. — 
Upon 
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ward for diſcovering perſons guilty of acts of pi- 
racy on the high ſeas ; and then the commiſſioners 
ſubjoin, that the ſaid rewards ſhall be paid to the 
diſcoverer or diſcoverers clear and free of all de- 
ductions whatſoever. It need not be ſaid, that 
before this time, fees, dues, deductions, expedi- 
tion-money and poundage uſed greatly to curtail 
rewards. | | 
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Upon which the gaoler and his ſervants were obliged to leave 
the room ; when the ſheriff, calling his priſoners by their 
names, cauſed them to advance nearer to him than that re- 
ſpe and reverence they had for him would permit, he read 
to them the ſeveral allegations of their petition, and with the 
pu humility and patience received from one of them, a 
ng and particular detail of the cruel uſage (as he himſelf 
ſtiled it) they had undergone. Having proceeded thus far, 
he ordered the fix priſoners to fit down on ſo many chairs on 
one ſide of the room, placing next him their ſpeaker. Then 
he called for the gaoler alone; when he related to him the 
complaint of the priſoners, and blamed his conduct in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, ſaid, that he had incurred the penalty of fifty 
pounds, by hindering the beer from being brought into the 
gaol, contrary to the expreſs words of the act of parliament, 
and therefore he was determined that, for the offence, he 
ſhould make the much injured priſoners fſatisfaftion. The 
om in his reply, endeavoured to exculpate himſelf, by lay- 
ng the fault upon his ſervants, ſolemnly affirming, that if 
he bad known of ſuch a refuſal of beer being brought into 
the gaol, he would not have ſuffered it. The priſoners could 
not particularly charge the gaoler with the offence, but they 
could his ſervant, which they did by name. Then the ſheriff 
ordered the ſervant to be brought in, who now was immedi- 
ately obliged to plead guilty, and to ſubmit himſelf to the 
mercy of the ſheriff; and then it followed, that the ſervant 
aſked the priſoners pardon, and made them ſome ſatisfaction, 
by paying to them one guinea, Which being done, the ſhe- 
riff obliged the gaoler and his ſervant ſolemnly to promiſe, 
that they would not offend any more in this particular for 
the future. Whereupon has followed to this day theſe two 
conveniencies to the priſoners, 1. That they have their beer 
from what alehouſe in the neighbourhood they pleaſe, with- 
out 
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4. Hs majeſty was pleaſed lately to grant the 
governors of the London Hoſpital, a — of 
incorporation; and the ſaid charter paſſed through 
all the public offices without the payment of fees. 


5. Two Hoſpitals have been founded fince 
the publication of the above book, the one ſtiled, 
THE 


. 


out the leaſt hindrance. And, 2. That if they have it from 
the tap it is much better than it uſed to be. : 

I hope the reader will excuſe the ſeeming prolixity of the 
relation of the foregoing fact, for the ſake of its deſigned uti- 
lity ; which is to ſhew, that magiſtrates cannot be too vigilant 
in preventing and ſuppreſſing the oppreſſions and iniquities of 

aolers. And likewiſe the relator hopes, that the city magi- 

ates will indulge him, in reciting here two or three memo- 
randums he made whilſt a priſoner in his majeſty's gaol of 
Newgate, containing certain general — 7 of the priſo- 
ners there. Which complaints he copied from the mouths of 
priſoners, ſome who had been confined there two, three, four, 
five or more years. 

Firſt general complaint. The author had the misfortune to 
be ſent a priſoner to this gaol by a warrant under the hand 
and ſeal of the right honourable the earl of Holderneſs, one 
of his majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, on the twenty- 
eighth day of " 4 9-2 1756. for want of ſufficient bail. 
Standing in the April ſeſſions following, on the Friday in 
that week, at the gate in this gaol, two pails full of water 
gruel were brought up out of the lodge, and given to ſuch 
poor priſaners as brought pots, 8 &c. to receive 
the ſame. Not having ſeen this ceremony before, che author 
enquired, whoſe gift it was? When he was anſwered, That 
it was at the charge of the city, and that the keeper of this 
gaol, or ſome other __ received of the city ten pounds 
yearly for this purpoſe. The greatneſs of the ſum induced a 
deſire of taſting the water gruel ; but ſuch ſtuff it was, that it 
muſt be ſaid, that no one could eat it, but thoſe who were 
ſtarving ; it was much worſe than any made and uſed in the 
ſick hoſpitals. It was ſaid, that the priſoners had it twice or 
ſometimes thrice a week in the winter ſeſſions, and ſome of 
the ſame might now and then be given to the poor debtors 
in this priſon, Upon the whole they concluded, that though 
the city gave for this uſe, ten pounds yearly, yet they af- 
ſumed, that of that ſum ſcarce | who ſhillings were annually 

laid 
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THE MAGDALEN Hovst, and the other, TRE A- 
SYLUM. In both which the ſervants, nor any o- 
ther perſon whatſoever, are allowed to take ſo 
much as a half-penny by way of fee, gratuity, or 
otherwiſe, either on admiſſion, during the ſtay, 
or on the diſcharge of any perſon receiving bene- 
fit from the ſaid charities. 

| | 6. Tux 
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laid out, and that the reſt did fink into the keeper's pocket, 
br more likely into that of his ſervant whom he entruſts with 
the diſtribution of this charity. This produced a calculation, 
what quantity of good and wholſome water gruel might be 
made for the ſum of ten pounds, and ſuppoſing that the 
whole ſum was laid ont, as was the deſign of the city, it 
would find a quart of water gruel for twenty priſoners, a 
quart for each priſoner, one day with another throughout the 
whole year. Now the relator of this complaint doth not know 
the veracity of the report, that the city pays the keeper, or 
ſome other perſon, ten pounds a-year to find the poor priſo- 
ners water gruel. It may be ſo. If it is ſo; let the city ma- 
piſtrates learn hence, that gaolers are not to be truſted with 
the diſpoſal of money to be beſtowed in charity. It would 
be far more uſeful and beneficial to the poor priſoners con- 
fined in this gaol, many of whom have no friends at all, if 
theſe ten pounds were given to them in meat, in the manner 
following : On every Tueſday as much and wholeſome 
meat as might be purchaſed for four ſhillings ; and this meat 
to be ſent into the gaol by the ſheriff's butcher for the time 
— This wool put an end to the above fraud, and ren- 
der this charity much more valuable. Four ſhillings would 
purchaſe ſixteen or twenty pounds of good and wholeſome 
meat; which let be divided by the butcher into pieces of 
eight ounces each ; and diſtributed to ſuch priſoners as are 
in want of the ſame, and particularly to thole who have no 
friends to afliſt them. 

Second general complaint. In the courſe of proceeding a- 
gainſt me, the court of King's Bench, Weſtminſter, ſent me 
ro be impriſoned one month in this 2 to wit, from the 
twentieth of June for one month. Accordingly, the tipſtaff 
brought me hither that day. A few days after a lady, it was 
ſaid, had given to our keeper for the uſe of the poor priſo- 
ners five guineas, which ſhe had directed to be laid out in 
barchers meat. I was at this time on the felons ſide. About 


noon one day ſeveral joints of meat, there might be ſeven 
or 
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6. Tu x priſoners in the King's Bench 2 
in Southwark, lately moved the court of King's 
Bench, Weſtminſter, to be releaſed from the-pay- 
ment of NINE PENCE a week chamber-rent, which 
had been exacted by the marſhal in the old gaol. 
To this the marſhal replied, that the chamber-rent 
was a conſiderable ſum, and that if that fee was 
taken from him he ſhould not be able to _ 
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or eight were brought up, and cut out into pieces, and gi 
to thoſe who wanted, or would accept of it. It was all boit- _ 
ed, but ſo very ſtale, being bought, as was ſuppoſed, for 
cheapneſs, when it would keep no longer, or when the but- 
cher had had a hanging market, as it is vulgarly termed, and 
therefore would ſell it greatly under price. A day or two af- 
ter this, towards evening, in the 8 ſultry weather, were 
brought up ſeveral very ſtale undreſſed ſmall joints of mear, 
and given to the priſoners, but the greater part of it was fo 
very bad, that it was ſent out of the priſon, or flung down 
the neceſſary, It was now ſaid and generally affirmed, that 
not more than two, out of the five guineas given by the lady, 
had been laid out, in purchaſing the above joints of ſtale meat, 
which could not have coſt more than three farthings, or at 
moſt one penny a pound, the reſt of the money, which the 
riſoners would have to be, at leaſt three guineas, had funk 
in its way to them, into ſomebody's pocket. The priſoners 
recited to me, at this time, ſeveral inſtances wherein = 
people had given various ſums of money to be applied to 
this moſt aſefal charity, as it really would be, was it but hu- 
manely and rightly managed, and that they were always 
ſerved as above. Reflection: Gaolers, clerks, turnkies, &c. 
are the moſt improper perſons to be intruſted with the diſpoſal 
of charity-money, for they think it no crime to defraud the 
poor priſoners committed to their cuſtody. It were to be wiſhed, 
that when a gentleman or lady is willing to beſtow a dona - 
tion of meat (for they cannot do a better nor a more accep- 

table thing) on the poor priſoners confined in this gaol, th 

would either give the ſum into the hands of the ſheriff, an 
let him be defired to ſend the meat in, as is laid-down in the 
above article relating to the water gruel ; or to ſend their foot- 
man, or other ſervant, with twenty pounds of raw good and 
wholſome meat at a time, cut into pound or half-pound pieces, 
into this gaol, and let him ſee it diſtributed, according to the 
intention 
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the expences and repairs of the gaol. But it be- 
ing proved by ſeveral affidavits read in court, that 
the marſhal gained annually from revenues, per- 
om. and fees upwards of one thouſand pounds, 

e court ordered, That the marſhal ſhould not 
thenceforward take of his priſoners, either yearly, 
quarterly, monthly, weekly or oftener, any ſum 
of money for chamber- rent. The court ſeemed 

to 
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intention of the donor. As the charities of this ſort are now 
managed, they are of little uſe to the poor and diſtreſſed pri- 
ſoners confined in this gaol. 

General remark here. It relates to the ventilator. It ſeems 
ſince the mayoralty of fir Samuel Pennant, the city erected 
this machine, which it is ſaid coſt two thouſand pourids. It 
is now, and has been long ſince, ſo out of repair, that it is 
of little uſe beſides the annual charge it runs the city to, of 
paying a man about a crown a week, or about thirteen 
pounds a- year to look after it, and to ſet it going, which he 
carefully does eight times a- year. It is ſaid, that it would 
have conduced more to the real ſervice and health of the pri- 
ſoners, if the city, in lieu of erecting this machine, gave the 
poor priſoners the intereſt of the ſaid ſum in phyſic and pro- 
viſions ; it would have ſaved many more lives than the ven- 
tilator has done, It is likewiſe ſaid, that it will coſt the city 
five hundred (perhaps nigh a thouſand) pounds to put this 
machine into thorough repair, and then it is concluded, that 
it will not remain long uſeful. Many die within the walls of 
this gaol through want; and when a death happens, the coro- 
ner and his jury ſets on the body, always find that the pow! 
died by the hand and viſitation of God, and then the body 
is ordered to be buried. This is only a mere ceremony, and 
has in it very little utility. 

Laſtly, I cannot leave this ſubject, without here —_— 
my.complaint againſt the keeper of this gaol, for his cruel an 
inhumane uſage of me, on my return to his gaol, when ſent 
thither by my ſentence of the twentieth of June 1756, which 
I then received in the court of King's Bench at Weſtminſter, 
« Tt was to be impriſoned one month in his majeſty's gaol of 
« Newgate, and during that time to ſtand three times in the 
« pillory ; that is to ſay, once at cnn Croſs in the county 
« of Middleſex; the ſecond time at the Royal Exchange ; 


and the third at the corner of Chancery-lane in TOS 
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to be of opinion, that the priſoners could not be 
chargeable for chamber-rent, ſince the houſe was 
built at the public charge. [This uſeful and cha- 
citable oRDER will reflect everlaſting honour on 
the name of MANSFIELD, as being made du- 
ring his cntET JupicaTe.] Who knows, but a 
ſhort time, may ſo maturate REASON, as to find 
out a way, to pay the — a ſufficient 3 

or 
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« both in the city of London; and at the end of that month 
«« to be removed from his majeſty's gaol of Newgate, to the 
« houſe of correction in Clerkenwell, and therein to be im- 
*« priſoned, from that time, for THREE YEARS, and there 
« kept to Hard Labour; and farther, at the expiration of the 
« ſaid term of three years, to pay to our ſovereign lord the 
„ king a fine of fix ſhillings and eight-pence, and to find 
« ſureties for your good behaviour for the remainder of life : 
« and in caſe ſuch ſureties cannot be found, as this court ſhall 
« approve of, then to be brought back _ to his majeſty's 
« gaol of Newgate, and therein to be confined for the remain- 
« der of life, or till ſuch ſurety ſhall be found.” [Methinks, I 
hear it ſaid, For what was thi: heavy, long and ſevere ſentence 
paſſed on you? This queſtion will be belt anſwered by reci- 
ting here the reaſon, the judge, who pronounced the above 
ſentence, gave; which was, as near as I can remember, to 
the effect following: You have been guilty of writing, 
printing, and publiſhing, a moſt b—-ſ—p—h—m—s took, 
* libel, or pamphlet, intitled, Modeſt Remarks on the Biſhop 
„of London's Several Diicourſes preached at the Temple 
% Church, and lately publiſhed in Two Volumes Octavo. In 
„ which you have weakly, though wickedly, endeavoured to 
« ridicule and ſap the foundations of the Chriſtian religion, 
« denying in a ludicrous manner the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt, 
« the ſon of GOD, the redeemer and ſaviour of the world. 
« In ſhort, you have impudently and audaciouſly denied 
« the verity (I ſuppoſe he meant, the divinity) of aLL Re- 
* VFALED RELi1G10N in general; (and here the reverend 
judge breathed a little) THEREFORE this court hath or- 
« dered me to pronounce upon you, &c. as above.—] Load- 
ed with this ſentence, mr. _ the tip-ſtaff, brought me to 
Newgate. Now the reader muſt know, that when I was com- 
mitted hither, as is related above, on the twenty-eighth of 
February, for want of bail, I paid the gaoler thirteen felliags 
and ſix pence, which he demanded of me, under the term of 

a Enterance- 
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for the keeping of this gaol, and take from him 
the horrid burthen on the priſoners of paying fees, 
for the pan ment of which many are obliged to lie 
days, weeks, yea, and months; nay, many have : 
died whilſt they laid, though diſcharged of their 
ſeveral debts, eſpecially in the old priſon, for 
chamber-rent and fees. There are two things the 
magiſtrates cannot be too aſſiduous in inſpecting 
into; 
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Enterance-Money, to go into a certain room called the ma- 
ſter's ſide, and there to lodge during my confinement, and | 
to pay him ſix pence a- night for the privilege of ſleeping in 
one of his beds, and likewiſe the farther ſum of fix pence a 
week for the uſe of his ſheets. All which I paid. The hard- 
ſhip I complain of is, that when 1 was recommitted, he de- 
manded of me a freſh fee of thirteen ſhillings and fix pence 
Enterance-Money, or I ſhould not go on the - maſter's fide. 
It was at firſt imagined, that the gaoler would not have de- 
manded of me a freſh fee, or enterance-money, becauſe, it 
being on the ſame account I was recommitted, for which I 
was at firſt committed, it would be unreaſ6nable. This ge- 
neral opinion of the gaal was kind, but my keeper was wil- 
ling to add to the ſeverity of my ſentence this inſtance of his 
cruelty, barbarity and inhumanity towards me. He perha 
concluded, that it was highly improbable, eſpecially conſider- 
ing my age, that I ſhould live through the ſeveral parts of my 
uniſhment; and therefore he was for making the moſt of 
me. Indeed it was the general opinion, that I ſhould not live 
through the time and long duration of my puniſhment. I 
might, they ſaid, be murdered in the pillory at one or other 
of the places where I was to ſtand ; it was hinted to me that 
I deſerved ſuch treatment from a juſtly enraged c—r—y ; and 
when I reflected in what manger the clergy at Epheſus abu- 
ſed Paul, and how the archbiſhop and clergy of Alexandria 
murdered Hypatia, in the moſt cruel, inhuman and immodeſt 
manner, by dragging her by the hair of her head through the 
ſtreets of that city, till ſhe was dead : this and ſeveral other 
inſtances of the like nature, which occurred to me at this time, 
gave me ſenſible ſuſpicions of my future _ Without mo- 
ney, without friends, and under the ſevere diſpleaſure of the 
law, I was obliged to go on the common fide, and lodge a- 
mongſt convicts found guilty of the worſt of crimes. If my 
advice could be taken, the keeper of this, or any other gaol, 
ſhould have no way given or permitted him, by the city-ma- 
giſtracy, 
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into; (though they are little thought of or re- 


arded,) and they are: 1. To look into the in- 
ide of gaols, hear the complaints of the priſo- 
ners, and redreſs their grievances. 2. To look 
into the inſide of mad-houſes; there it is ſhrewd- 
ly ſuſpected, they will find great and villainous 
abuſes ; husbands impoundiag their wives, friends 
their relations, companions cheir intimates, fa- 
thers their ſons, &c. &c. The great increaſe of 
private mad-houſes, of late years, gives room for 
great ſuſpicion of colluſion, I ſay of colluſion and 
contrivance, between the keepers of theſe places, 
and the artful, iniquitous and deſigning part of 
mankind. Theſe two things, in my opinion, are 
as well worth the enquiry of a committee of the 
houſe of commons, as the affair of Huggins and 
Bambridge, in the caſe of Arne, murdered by 
them, or their coatrivance, in the Fleet. — [Is 
preaching neceſſary? is the performance of the 
divine offices reaſonable? Yes: you will ſay. But 
were you to ſee the conduct of the chaplain of this 
priſon, you would, thence judging, conclude, that 
they were neither neceſſary nor reaſonable ; for 
though I was a priſoner here, (I mean in the old 
Saal ſeven or eight weeks, Sunday came after 
unday, and no ſervice, till about the fitth, when 

one of the methodiſtical preachers read morni 
prayers and gave us a ſermon : but the — 
chaplain, during this whole time, gave us but one 
ſermon, which he did in ſuch a hurry, ſlovenly, 
indevout, haſty manner, as though he thought we 
E 2 were 


piracy, to get or gain a penny by the priſoner, otherwiſe than 
y a ſettled ſalary; if this was the caſe, the keeper could not, 
as he now always does, by every artifice he can invent, fleece 
his priſoners. Gaolers ſhould not be ſuffered to buy their 
places, nor ſhould be choſen for life, but continucd only du- 
ring pleaſure or good behaviour. 
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were not worthy to have the goſpel preached unto 
us. On enquiry, it was found, that he never reads 
prayers on week-days, and very ſeldom either prays 
or preach on Sundays in the chapel of this gaol. 
Now this place is in the dioceſe of Wincheſter, and 
the biſhop thereof ſhould ſee, that divine ſervice 
be regularly performed here, if he thinks it neceſ- 


fary and reaſonable. I would adviſe, for the good 


of the priſoners, that his lordſhip would appoint a 
ſober, devout and religious prieſt, not under forty 
years of age, to be chaplain of this priſon, and that 
the ſaid chaplain ſhould every week-day read morn- 
ing and evening prayers, and on Sundays preach 
in the morning and read prayers in the afternoon ; 
for which let his lordſhip procure him from the 


| Judges of the King's Bench a ſum not leſs than fifty 


pounds a-year. And alfo, for the good of all the 
ſouls of the Scotch, and of all the Proteſtant diſſen- 
ters confined in this gaol, let any Proteſtant diſſen- 
ting teacher in orders, come here on Sunday or o- 
ther day in the week, not interfering with canoni- 
cal hours, make uſe of the chapel, and therein 
pray and preach according to their method. Note, 
The teacher doing this duty is to have no ſalary. 
But to what purpoſe is it, for one, to find fault 
with this |l—z—y chaplain, when the biſhop in e- 
very dioceſe has long ſince left the moſt eſſential 
duties of his office to be performed by ſubſtitutes 
and officials! the dean has almoſt forgotten how 
to pronounce in the cathedral, I BELIEVE 1N ONE 
Gop, &c. the canon has deſerted his ſtall! and the 
rector (or vicar) has forſaken his pulpit! inſomuch 
that through the great number of livings held by 
diſpenſations, plurality, commendam, and other 
ſimoniacal contrivances, the beſt benefices in this 
kingdom are ſerved by boys and half - ſtarved cu- 
rates. Some of the richeſt livings within twenty or 
forty miles of London are ſerved in the following 

manner: 
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manner : Maſter rector of the country pariſh has 
either a living, chaplainſhip, or lectureſſip in town, 
or is there hunting preferment, or for his diver- 
ſion, &c. and on a Sunday down comes a young 
ſpark booted and ſpurred, who in a very ſlovenly 
and wretched manner hurries over the prayers, and 
preaches about fifteen or twenty minutes; and in 
the afternoon reads prayers ; and then mounts his 
nag, and hie for London again !—There was a re- 
verend clergyman in the beginning of this century, 
a — dignitary, and held rich livings at 
the ſame time; he had the luck to be made a bi- 
ſhop, and in a charge he delivered to his clergy, 
inveighed bitterly againſt non · reſidency, plurality, 
&c. Ree mutant mores. 


7. EvERy author has his vanity, which the in- 
dulgent reader, it is hoped, will excuſe : I have 
often thought, that my book of Re asows firſt gave 
the notion to the judges going the Home-Circuit, 
to recommend to the grand juries of counties, the 

roviſion of a ſufficiency of food for all thoſe who 
lie in gaol under ſentence of tranſportation z and 
accordingly, it has been affirmed, that in the coun- 
ty of Kent the tranſport receives, by order of the 
ſheriff, once a-week, two ſhillings and fix pence, 
for his ſupport. The ſame cuſtom has obtained in 


 Eflex; but elſewhere I have not learnt. Before this, 


ſeveral have periſhed c—_ want, between the 
time of conviction and tranſportation. I hope their 
lordſhips will go through with this uſeful affair, 
and introduce this cuſtom into all the counties in 
this realm, 


8. Tae laſt I ſhall mention is, that noble and 
exemplary order of the court of aldermen direct- 
ing the town-clerk, not to take a fee or fees of 
any perſon offering to inliſt in his majeſty's ſervice. 
This order was made on the fourteenth of * 

* 


1381 

laſt; and is as follows: Reſolved, That every per- 
ſon who ſhall be inliſted, in the Guildhall of this 
city, to ſerve his king and country, ſhall receive 
of the town clerk a certificate thereof under his 
hand, without fee or reward. And it is farther or- 
dered, That every perſon having ſerved his king 
and country, according to the reſolution taken this 
day, ſhall, on application made by him to be 
admitted into the freedom of this city, be ad- 
mitted thereto by the chamberlain of this city, 
without fee or reward. Note ; Why ſhould not 
an apprentice, who has ſerved feven long years, 
be admitted into the freedom of this city without 
fee or reward ? 

This court rightly judged, that the exaction of 
fees was rigs oor 74 unjuſt and illegal; and 
therefore they took away (or rather have not al- 
lowed them) the power of extortion and oppreſſion 
in theſe two caſes, from their chamberlain and 
town clerk, It is hoped, as the city-magiftrates 
have made a beginning, they will proceed in fo 

lorious a reformation, and no longer ſuffer their 
ervants, or ſubſtitutes, to impoſe on their fellow- 
citizens. If the ſalaries of their ſervants are not 
ſufficient to ſupport them, or not adequate to the 
ſeveral ſervices they do the city, let them be in- 
creaſed ; but there is no reaſon they ſhould have 
large, ample, and princely allowances (as moſt of 
them have) and they ſhould by fees, perquiſites 
and oppreſſion, gain in the year a ſum double 
their annual ſalaries. It never was deſigned, when 
theſe officers were firſt inſtituted, that their ſeveral 
duties ſhould be done by deputation, (forſooth, 
there muſt be now in a city-office, a Py 5 and 
under ſuch deputy, a firſt and a ſecond, if not a 
third clerk ; all whom as the buſineſs paſſes thro' 
their hands exact fees) but by themſelves alone; 
they attended to do ſuch and ſuch buſineſs for and 
on 


T 
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on the behalf of the city; and they did it without 
having any other reward than that ſalary yearly 
aid 4 by the city. Fees are a 5 that 
as crept into ſociety through artifice, villainy and 
deſign on the one hand, and through indolence, 
irreſolution and lazineſs on the other. 


HoweveR, may not the above - recited inſtances 
give ſpirits to the author, and flatter him with hopes, 
that ſhortly the following tranſactions will paſs 
without the leaſt fee, tax or deduction whatſo- 
ever ! | viz, 


1. THAT the one thouſand pounds his majeſty 
gives annually to the poor of this city, will for 
the future be paid into the chamber of London, 
without the deduction of fees, (uſually near a tenth 
part of the principal ſum) and that the ſaid money, 


when in the chamber of London, will likewiſe iſſue 


thence without the leaſt deduction. 
2. THERE is an unreaſonable and very oppreſ- 


ſive cuſtom at Chriſtmas on the ſwearing in of the 
. Conſtables of this city, when a certain ſervantthere- 


of is ſuffered to exact and extort fees from them. 
Let this be remedied for the honour of this city. 


3. IT was cuſtomary, on the getting a ſick per- 
ſon into St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital, in caſe of 
death, to depoſit the ſum of twenty ſhillings in the 
handaof one of the clerks, to defray funeral charges. 
When the party was cured and diſcharged, then the 
depoſitor received back only nineteen ſhillings; the 
clerk. ſtopped one ſhilling for his fee. Is not this a 
ſcandal? is not this a theft? and yet the governors 
of that hoſpital have for many years ſuffered it. It 
has been ſaid, (but how true cannot be poſitively 
averred,) that by this iniquitous ſcheme there is 
gained a very conſiderable ſum yearly ;—for if the 
party dies, theclerk, or other perſon, gets fifteen 

| ſhillings 
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ſhillings by it; and if he lives he gets one. This 
gain has been reckoned, if deaths are frequent, at 
two or three hundred pounds a- year. It is true, the 
friend of the deceaſed party may have his body for 
burial; and in that caſe the depoſitor receives back 
out of twenty ſnillings only thirteen; the other ſeven 
are eat up by ſervants for pretended dues, fees and 
demands. All which, and ſeveral others that might 
be mentioned, are as illegal, as it is for one man to 
ſtop another on the highway, and rob him of ſo 
much money. © 


PoLITicaL and municipal ſocieties, and magi- 
ſtrates, were at firſt inſtituted for the good of all 
perſons living a civic life. Theſe magiſtrates then 
covenanted in their own perſons to keep the peace, 
and to prevent one man from oppreſling another. 
Indeed, in proceſs of time, when multitudes of peo- 
ple flocked and reſorted to cities, and ſettled therein, 
and the duties of the chief magiſtrate were ſo nu- 
merous, that he could not execute in perſon all of 
them, it became neceſſary for him to appoint a ſub- 
ſtitute ; and hence aroſe the number of corporation 
officers. Now when theſe officers were eſtabliſhed, 
and become, in ſome ſort neceſſary, the magiſtrate 
by degrees grew ignorant, very ignorant of thoſe 
municipal duties he had committed to ſubſtirution, 
And theſe officers endeavoured to render thoſe du- 
ties intricate, and in ſome kind myſterious, on pur- 
poſe to keep to themſelves the execution of their ſe- 
veral offices. Inſomuch, that at this day, the chief 
magiſtrate of a corporation is almoſt a mere cypher, 
the phantom (B) of ſtate, big with honour, and 

| ſwollen 


(B) Some years ago a magiſtrate might theſe three ways gain 
the general commendation of his fellow citizens : (I wiſh I was 
now ſpeaking ironically ;) 1. By ſetting the aſſize of bread to 
pleaſe the bakers, who being diſperſed in every neighbourhood, 
ſtreet, lane, &c. did in every alehouſe puff his 1—d—p, — 
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ſwollen with ambition, &c. but as for knowled 
that is generally far from him. This being = 
caſe, municipal ſervants got large falaries from 
weak magiſtrates. At length theſe ſervants began 
of courſe to think as good, if not better, of them- 
ſelves than of their maſters, whom they now alſo 
began to ſtile their conſtituents ;—for they had re- 
' duced the magiſtracy to ſuch a ſtate of ignorance, 
pride, ſtate and indolence, that they could not do 
without them; and then forſooth they began to 
imagine their ſeveral duties too hard even for 
themſelves to do ; and therefore they, by their in- 
tereſt, obtained leave that they might have aſſiſt- 
ance. This was granted; and hence aroſe the ſe- 
veral deputies, clerks and ſubalterns in the muni- 
cipal offices; and ſoon after followed fees to be 
exacted and extorted for their ſupport and mainte- 
nance; and thus the inhabitants of corporations 
came to be impoſed on at firſt ; which impoſition 
has been great'y improved, till at length it is be- 
come intolerable and villainous. It was a great 
overſight in thoſe magiſtrates , who preſided when 
titles and equipages came firſt into faſhion, to ſuf- 
fer their ſervants to aſſume the uſe of them ; it is 
ſuch an infolence that is far from being commen- 
dable; inſtead of being an honour to the corpora- 

F tian, 
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call him . 2. By keeping a houſe, and filling the 
bellies of the city len, * A4 ü. ſwear and An, 
the goodneſs and generoſity of the donor. 3. By not looking 
that the city placemen and ſervants did their duty ; by going 
to church as ſeldom as poſſible that his arrogant and luxuri- 
ous attendants might go to their country-ſeats, &c. they hate 
the magiſtrate that gives them, forſooth, the trouble often to 
wait on him. I remember a worthy magiſtrate they c—ſ—d 
heartily for his conſtant attendance on the divine offices. By 
theſe means the magiſtrate got the goodwill of the corporation 
ſervants, and they in conjunction with the bakers and gluttons 
did eſtabliſh his good name, in every vicinity, and puffed him 
as an example to all future magiſtrates. Experientia docer, 


BS FRE 
tion, it is a reflection on it, and ſhews too plainly 
the verity of the old proverb, Set a beggar o 
Servants ſhould be made to know their places, and 
execute their ſeveral duties with diligence, indu- 
ſtry and complaiſance. 


Nox doth this evil centre here; no: theſe ofi- 
cers haraſs and pick the pockets of the inhabitants 
of corporations by innumerable ways and methods. 
One muſt be mentioned that happened in the year 


1735. A conſtable was abſent on his watch-nighr. 


This being known to the c—y m—1, a quarrel was 
feigned by him and his men about two o'clock in 
the morning: for this neglect the conſtable was 
ſummoned before the then chief magiſtrate, who 
reſided at Grocers-Hall ; where theſe harpies pick- 
ed the conſtable's pocker of twenty-eight ſhillings. 
This was a common practice then, and this officer 


uſed to keep in fee with watchmen, &c. in order 


to be informed when a conſtable was off of duty. 
This officer and his men are, according to their 
inſtitution, to ſuppreſs ſtreet- walkers and diſorder- 


ly houſes; inſtead whereof they encourage both by 


taking of the keepers of ſuch houſes quarterly fees; 
which is a principal reaſon why in all the avenues 
which lead out of the high ſtreets of this city, eſpe- 
cially in the neighbourhood of its ——. there 
are ſo many of theſe kind of houſes that this place 
may be ſaid every night to be one great brothel. 
He likewiſe takes of every beadle quarterly fees to 
_ at them in caſe they are negligent in their 
uty. Wiz 1 


Tarr are proper officers who ſhould put the 
Jaws in execution againſt all thoſe who keep hogs, 
nanny-goats, Pigeons, &c. yet though the ſtreets 
ſwarm with theſe nuſances, and they are ſeen at 
noon-day, (a dozen hogs have been ſeen at a time 
in the ſtreets of the New Market) yet their owners 

being 


c. 
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being in fee with Mr. *,*, the y—m—n of the 
c—1n=l it is winked at: and thus the laws are 
mace of no othier uſe than to fill the pockets of 
ſervants and their ſubſtitutes. 


Turs general corruption of municipal officers, 
it was once ſaid, aroſe from their buying their ſe- 
veral places. Now-a-days, he that gives moſt, 
ſucceeds to any office, though he is no other way 
qualified but from the length of his pocket; nay, 
ofteritimes he is ſo ignorant of the poſt he has 

rchaſed and undertaken, that he is — to 

ire others to diſcharge it. If I buy my place, 1 
will make the moſt of it. It is mean in a city, 
to ſell its power, to barter it for money. Far from 
this ſnould be the method. On a vacancy a proper 
perſon ſnould be choſen, he ſhould have a ſalary 
adequate to the duty of his office, a ſufficient re- , 
compence ; but he ſhould not be allowed to take 
fees ; and if he was negligent, he ſhould be re- 
moved, and another immediately choſen in his 
ſtead. But, if a man, as is cuſtomary, buys his 
place for life, he cannot be diſplaced, and there- 
fore he will ſeek every opportunity to impoſe on 
all thoſe perſons who apply to him in the way of 
his office. Huggins and Bambridge gave to a 
certain great man a very conſiderable ſum for the 
office of the warden of the Fleet ; they affirmed, 
that they had a purchaſed right” to make the moſt 
of their place by fees, (they uſed to exact of pri- 
ſoners freſh fees for every action lodged againſt 
them after their firſt commitment, ſo that one poor 
priſoner has paid fees twice, thrice, four and more 
times;) chamber-rent, &c. but on the death of 
Arne, whom they ſtarved, the matter became a 
parliamentary enquiry ; the houſe was of opinion, 
that the place ſhould not have been ſold; and 
though ſold, gave the purchaſers no right to op- 
FRE preſs 
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preſs the priſoners committed to cuſtody ; and 
hence aroſe the ſtatute of 2 GEORGE U. Nay, 
before this time every judge of the court of com- 
mon pleas received out of every day- rule three 
pence as a fee, which was now relinquiſhed. 


THERE is but one corporation in this king- 
dom, but what is ruled by its ſervants, and they 
a few years ſince ſhook off their roguery, tyran- 
ny and oppreſſion together ; and they are now 
ſerved, as they ſhould be, by honeſt and faithful 
ſervants. There are no purchaſed places in this 
corporation ; they are all beſtowed — and a 
firm reſolution taken by the magiſtrates, that he 
who does not —_— his duty diligently- and 
faithfully ſhall, on the leaſt complaint, be re- 
moved. 


To conclude, Gentlemen, the author of theſe 
pages aſſures you Id VERBO HOMINI1S, that he is 
your worſhips well-wiſher ; hopes you will rectify 
the evils complained of, by adopting his Scureme; 
has nothing more at heart than the good of all 
future priſoners, and the honour of this populous 
and opulent Co N v. | 


FAREWELL. 


—— 
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FOR THE 


Employment of Diſorderly Perſons. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HEN I publiſhed my Reaſons for 
the Reformation of the Houſe of 
Correction in Clerkenwell in June 
1757, which met with a kind re- 
ception from the public, I little 
thought of ever being re-committed to the ſaid 
gaol, but ſo it happened, that Nathan Carring- 
con, eſq; one of his majeſty's meſſengers, by or- 
der of the right honourable the Earl of Hol- 
DERNESS, brought me back to that place, which 
in my Reaſons I had before repreſented as the 
county-houſe of deſtruction, debauchery and in- 
humanity, to be again a companion of perſons 
who are the very ſcum of this metropolis, whores, 
bunters, thieves (c) and pickpockets, and to be 
lafely 


(e) Houſes of correction were not originally deſigned for 
the reception of felons; they were intended by our fathers 
for the correction and reformation of the manners of the idle 
and diſorderly, by little chaſtiſements and ſuitable labour. 

Accordingly, 
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ſafely kept by One who had conceived the great- 
eſt averſion and hatred 'to me, on the account-of- 
that honeſt freedom I had heretofore taken to re- 
form this gaol. 


THe reaſon of this re-commitment I could 
not at that time-by any means fathom ; for I was 
conſcious I had not offended afreſh in ſpirituals, 
by either writing, printing or publiſhing any thing 
relative to revealed religion. 


I naD not been here ſcarce an hour and an 
half, when being in the tap, reading a proof of 
Dr. SmiTH's Family Bible, but in came mr. Wall- 
bank the keeper, who preſently accoſted me thus : 
D—n you, you rogue, are you come back again? 
Yes, faid I, the more my misfortune. D—n you, 
ſaid he, why don't you go to work, meaning to 
hard labour. I replied, I was willing to go to 
work, but that IJ hoped he would permit me to 
finiſh the reading of the proof, On which he 
began 


* 


Accordingly, theſe houſes were not built with that ſtrength re- 

uiſite for the ſafe cuſtody of perſons guilty of capital crimes. 
During my confinement, two perſons were ſent here accuſed 
(and it afterwards turned out that they were yuilty) of capi- 
tal offences. They were very uneaſy under their confinement, 
and expecting nothing leſs than death, they often mentioned 
in my hearing, the weakneſs of this gaol, and the eaſineſs 
with which they could make their eſcape. At length, they 
brought their ſcheme to a criſis, and had fixed the time of 
its execution, when my chum the night before, divulged the 
ſecret to me at midnight. I charged him the firſt thing in the 
morning, to lay before them the impracticability and impoſſi- 
bility of ſucceſs in ſuch a ſcheme. As for their crimes, ſaid I, 
to be ſure they are capital, and if they do not receive mercy 
they muſt die, and that is the only chance they ſtand ; but if 
this ſcheme ſhould not ſucceed, as it was an hundred to one 
whether it did, they would then on being taken certaialy die. 
Tell them from me, that their youth will, if they behaved 
themſelves well, recommend them to mercy, and they mw 
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began immediately to ſwear, call me the greateſt 

„tell the by-ſtanders that I had written a 
book full of lies concerning the gaol, and that I 
was ſo great a villain, &c. that he would rather 
have given a thouſand pound than I had ever 
come to his gaol, He obſerving, that I did not 
leave off reading, whiſtled for the hemp-maſter, 
who immediately coming, he ſaid to him: Here, 
take Mr. *,*,*, and put him to the block, and 
be ſure you keep him cloſe to it. I went with the 
hemp-maſter, and conſequently to work. At which 
1 had not been more than half an hour before the 
keeper came into the hemp-ſhop, and then direct- 
ing his commands to the hemp-maſter, he ſtrictly 
charged him to take care that I did my taſk; for 
that if I did not do what he called my taſk, he 
threatened he would put me in the ſtocks, tie me 
, CR whe poſts, or chain me to the 

ock. 


Wu he had finiſhed theſe menaces, I retort- 
ed, that to be ſure it was, among other ſeverities, 
part of my ſentence to be kept to hard labour, 
that is, to beat hemp all day; but that my ſen- 
tence had not preſcribed how many punnies a-day 
I was to beat; and therefore I concluded; that if 


he the keeper ſhould either put me in the ſtocks, 
tie 


both certainly be tranſported. In the morning, as ſoon as we 
were unlocked, my chum went to the two felons, told them 
what I ſaid, and returning informed me, that as I was their 
father (for that was the title the 7 me) they would 
take my advice. One was tried at the Bailey, was found 
guilty, and through clemency ordered to be tranſported for ſe- 
ven years; the other for a highway robbery, was tried at 
Chelmsford in Eſſex, capitally convicted, and before the jud 
left that town, as ? have been informed, he was ordered to 
tranſported for. fourteen years, I have related this fact, to 
ſhew the incongruity of ſending to and confining felons in this 
gaol, 
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tie me up to the poſts, or chain me to the block, 
I would move the court of King's Bench (fos I 
well knew that court would readily relieve me) 
againſt him. On which the keeper left the hemp- 


ſhop a little ſullen, ordering his man to keep the 


door locked; and I never heard any more of the 
like menaces. 


WH1rL x I was ruminating on the ill and ſavage 
treatment I was likely to receive from my keeper, 
a porter brought me a letter from my hearty and 
indefatigable Fiend, informing me, that I ſhould 
certainly be ſet again at large by the court of 

| King's Bench, on Monday the twenty-eighth fol- 
lowing. This gave me great comfort, amidſt my 
new afflictions, or rather the ſecond edition of my 


impriſonment ; but the time came, and I was diſ- 


appointed. 


InqQuviriNnG into the cauſe of this my diſap- 
pointment, I was told, that there was not time 
to apply that term, and that therefore my affair 
mult go over to the next, aſſuring me, that the 
firſt opportunity ſhould be taken to ſet me at 
large. 

VaRr1ovs were my thoughts and conjectures 
on this occaſion, which at length concluded, that 
I was without remedy impounded for at leaſt two 
months, that is, from Michaelmas to Hilary 
term. 


Now what happened, during this interval, 
comes in order to be related. 


I nap not been here long before I enquired 
what good effect my application to the whole body 
or bench of juſtices had had towards the reforma- 
tion and reconſtitution of this gaol upon the city 
plan ; as particularly, whether they had _— 

| ned, 
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ned, or ever deſigned : Firſt, By a ſeparation of 
the men from the women to prevent the cantinual 
debauchery (o) thereof. Secondly, By providing 
of a ſufficiency of food to 2 for the future 


oners. And laſtly, By 
taking 


— 


the ſtarvings (x) of the pri 
G 


- (0) —— drawing near, on the day I was re- committed, 
the keeper called the two lockers, and charged them not to let 
for the future any woman lie in the long gallery ; for it ſeems 
till now they were uſed, ſome of them, to lie in two of the 
cloſe wards, as in No. 1. and 2. ſee the plan of this gaol an- 
nexed to my book of Reaſons, &c. This was done by the 
keeper to prevent the debauchery of the priſoners ; and this 
I mult ſay, that all the time I was here the ſecond time of my 
commitment, both he and ſervants did all they could to pre- 
vent acts of fornication ; but this, in the, corrupt ſtate of this 
gaol, is impoſſible, as will appear from what follows: An ap- 
— was ſent here by his maſter for abſenting himſelf from 

is ſervice ; he told me, in the courſe of three weeks he had. 
had ſeveral amours with the girls, particularly with one wha. 
then lay in bed; the time of aſſignation was after the unlock. 
ing in the morning. This ſame young man told me, that the 
acquaintances of theſe girls would come, treat them in the tap, 
take them out into the ſhed, &c. and commit their debauche. 
ries. From all which this concluſion muſt be drawn, that the 
debauchery of this place can no other way be prevented but by 
a total ſeparation of the men from the women. 

(2) On the twenty-firſt of February laſt, one John Howas, 
about ſix in the evening periſhed through want of a ſufficiency 
of food, and proper care. The coroner and his jury fat on 
the body the next day, when I appeared before them, and al- 
ledged, that this poor man died through the want of a ſuffici- 
ency of food, — care. One of the jurors (as I found 
afterwards in the intereſt of the keeper) ſaid, I was a mad- 
man; and maſter coroner added, that os <1 to him, that 
this. John Howas died through the hand and viſitation (the com- 
mon cant of theſe folk) of almighty God. My deſign was, 
That as it was now ſeſſions- week, to get the coroner and jury 
to join me in procuring a ſufficiency of food for the priſoners 
here, that hereafter no one confined might periſh, as did this 
man, through want. As this 'my deſign miſcarried, I will how- , 

ever here ſubjoin the letter on this melancholy occaſion, which 
I ſent to the bench of juſtices then met at Hicks's-Hall on the 
next day, being Thurſday the twenty-third of April, and coun- 
ty day. Of which this is an exact copy: To 
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taking from the gaoler or keeper of this priſon the 
illegal privilege of detaining perſons (r) in gaol 
for fees. I could not perceive, either the leaſt re- 
formation, nor could I learn any more than this, 


that two or three juſtices came here once, and 
| talked 


—— 
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To the worſhipful the Chairman, and the reſt of the juſtices of 
the peace met at Hicks's-Hall. 

Gentlemen, 

Beg leave to trouble you with the following account of 
John Howas, now lying dead in your & 

« On Friday the ſeventeenth inſtant mr. Keeling committed 
* him hither for hard labour as an idle perſon, wandering in 
„the night, and not giving a fatisfaftory account how he 
* maintained himfelf.” See his commitment, He was on Sa- 
turday put to hard labour, and worked that day; but being in 
4 ſtarving condition when committed, and having neither friend 
nor other perſon who could or would aflift him, lying on the 
floor, arid having only the eounty - allowance of a pennyworth 
of dry bread a-day he lingered, and died on the Tueſday fol- 
lowing about fix o'clock in the evening through want. 

[ have therefore, gentlemen, ſent yon the above fact, in or- 
der to excite your compaſſion, and to induce you to ſet imme- 
diately about the 1 —— of this priſon on the plan of the 
city-houſe of correction, that ſo the evils complained of may 
for the future be remedied. Confider that you treat your very' 
horſes better than you do your priſoners; you find them chear- 
fally good ftraw to lie on in the night, but your priſoners 
ate not allowed either ftraw to lie on, or (if poſſeſſed of one) 
to bring in their own beds. Perhaps theſe things are ſuffered 
*or the Peet of your keeper's beds; but I forbear at pre- 
ent: Cætera deſunt, 1 am with the greateſt reſpect to your 
office : Your humble ſervant. 

P. S. I remember to have read the following caſe, viz. A 
country ſheriff had ſuffered a man under ſentence of death to 
die for want before the day of execution. The ſheriff, for this 
negle&, was tried, fined and imprifoned. Very remarkable is 
chat ſaying of an old Latin author. Nutrire eſt humanum, 
«« punire eſt politicum, ſed fame enecare ef erudeliſimum. 

7) This is the moſt cruel and inhumane cuſtom belongi 
to this gaol ; for when the priſoner is arrived at this tate he 18 
alſo without the county-allowance, and uſually without alſo 
the aſſiſtance of his friends, and conſequently in a moſt deplo- 
rable, wretched and ſtarving condition, and muſt often periſh - 
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talked about building two lodges (6) wherein to 
25 ſeparately men or women who ſhould be 
rought in, in the night. 


IT was now, that the misfortunes, hardſhips 
and ſtarvings of my fellow priſoners ſeized me on 
every ſide. One told me, he was ſentenced to be 
confined for three months, and had no friend nor 
other perſon to aſſiſt him in the whole world; an- 
other that his time was out ſuch a day, and that 
he was kept ſtarving without the county-allowance 
then ſix days for his fees; and ſeveral common 
proſtitutes, who were diſcharged at Hicks's-Hall, 
were by the keeper brought back, and detained 
ſome five and eight days ſtarving, when there was 
no poſlibility of their paying fees. 

IT was now alſo that I ſhed the firſt tear ſince 
my confinement (not for myſelf or my own miſ- 
fortunes) on reflecting on the many hardſhips and 
eruelties brought on priſoners confined here thro” 
the negligence (n) and ſupineneſs of ſome former 
magiſtrates of this county. 
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if it were not for the charity of their fellow priſoners. This 
cruel and banbarous detainer of perſons for gaol-fees is con- 
trary to a ſtatute which ſays; That no perſon or $ 
% ſhall be detained in priſon, after the expiration of his im- 
* 'priſonment, by any gaoler, or keeper of any gaol or priſon, 
or other perſon or perſons whatſoever, on any other xt 
2 or —— whatſoever, beſides the non-payment of his fine 
to the king.” 

(6) The buildin of which would not coſt the county a much 
leſs ſum than be ſufficient to divide this gaol into two 


e r 43; anf when 


would not at all anſwer the roled end, The 
veging for th futre the debancherie ofthe iſoners. we” 
(u) Ido not blame the preſent magiſtrates of this on 
the account of the corrupt ſtate of thi |, I only apply to 
chem to correRt the miſtakes of their predeceſſors. 


E:- 


soo reſolved to beſtow on the moſt neceſſi- 
tous, two ſhillings and fix pence a week. This 
reſolution, the next morning I communicated to 
Mrs. Jones (1), the miſtreſs of the tap, who very 
readily and generouſly offered to lay out at mar- 
ket the ſaid ſum, and to dreſs the victuals fo 
bought for the priſoners gratis. This humanity 
in her increaſed the value of my donation one 
third. And here I mult beg leave of the reader 
thus publickly to return her my thanks, and the 
thanks of the diſtreſſed, for her great goodneſs 
and kindneſs to me and to them. And this me- 
thod of relieving ſuch diſtreſſed and ſtarving pri- 
ſoners (we jointly thought fit) continued till about 
the fourth of April laſt, when ſome little difference 
happening between Mr. Jones and me in a trifling 
diſpute put a period to it; ſince which I have 
been obliged to give away my donations in dry 
money. 


HowzvEeR hence reſulted this obſervation, 
That I found two perſons (and if two more could) 
be ſupported with a ſufficiency of food at two 
ſhillings a-head, by the week. This gave the 
firſt riſe to the following calculation and ſcheme 
for employing all perſons ſent hither as diſorder- 
ly, in ſuch manner, that the profits of their la- 
bour may find them in a ſufficiency of food, pay 

the 
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„ (1) I would engage to find, if aſſiſted with the oeconomy, 
Induſtry and ſkill in marketting of this woman, forty (more 
or leſs) priſoners, a ſufficiency of food at two ſhillings a- head 
by the week, with this reſtriction, that the baking ſtiall be 
performed in this gaol, and the priſoners ſhall not be found 
in ſmall beer, but ſhall drink water, that being the wholſomeſt 
of all liquors, as I have elſewhere obſerved. Note, The 
proviſions here are to be the ſame in quantity and quality 
with thoſe found in the city houſe of correction, unleſs as 
above ſpecified, 
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the ſalary of the keeper, and defray the neceſſa- 
ry expences and repairs of this gaol. 


Wurst I was making this calculation, in came 
four tons and an half of hemp, and ſoon after a 
HAUL (as they call it here) of twenty-four molls 
or whores (k). This led me to make a calcula- 
: tion 


(x) I wiſh I could ſay, and with truth too, that in relation 
to the caption of theſe creatures, and the circulation of them 
through this gaol, there was no trade or artifice uſed. The 
reader will however perceive of what utility theſe hauls are, 
by a relation of the following matter of fact. The whole 
haul conſiſted of forty-five perſons, men and women ; ſeven 
men were ſent to ſerve the king, and thirteen of the women 
got off before the juſtice, by proper and ſeaſonable application. 


So that twenty-four only out of this haul were ſent hither, 
on Thurſday the thirtieth of March, to be impriſoned for one 
calendar month, and to be kept to hard labour. The next 


day the caſekeepers procured and brought hither diſcharges 
for four of theſe molls, and paid their fees, ſeven ſhillings 
and two pence each; and this ſcheme was practiſed the fel. 
lowing day in behalf of four others, and on the Monday fol- 
jowing for five others. It was on this day, that the remain - 
ing molls ſaid, they had applied and could not get diſchar 
under five or ten ſhillings each, beſides their fees. The ele- 
ven remaining molls went down to ſeſſions, and ſeven or eight 
of them were diſcharged there, and turned out of court, by 


ſome ſecret influence, without paying of fees; but the keeper 


brought back three; one of whom paid him eight ſhillings 
and two pence on the Tueſday following, and on the next 
day the other two were turned out without fees, Thus did 


this haul of twenty-four come in and get out in leſs than a 
fortnight, and no other advantage did or could accrue to any 


perſon by the puniſhment of theſe creatures, ſave to his worſhip's 


%, and to maſter gaoler here: many of theſe farces could 


I relate were it neceſſary. There is alſo. another evil now 
creeping in upon ſociety, and that is, the trading conſtable ; 


' ſuch I call him who ſerves the office for hire and reward for ſe- 
-veral ſucceeding years. This man has got for his aſſiſtants, a 


number of infamous perſons, called thiefcatchers. To ſhew their 


* uſe take a relation of a fact penned at the time of occurrence. 
On Chriſtmas Monday laſt the Beggars Opera was to be ated, 
- when one of theſe trading conſtables, to make work and gain 
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tion of the profits of their labour, which anſwered 
fully my expectations. | 


I w1iLL now lay before the reader, and the 
worthy magiſtrates of Middleſex, my ScnhENE 
for the employment of the 8 hereby it 


will appear, That no perſon he r will be, as 

has been, ſtarved for want of food, nor falſely im- 
priſoned for the extortion and exaction of fees; 
and alſo, That the county will hereby ſave in ex- 
pences ſome hundred of pounds annually. 4 


— 


for himſelf and aſſiſtants procured a warrant, under pretence 
of going to the play-houſe, and there to the peace. When 
he and aſſiſtants came there, they found all things quiet, and 
ſo they were likely to remain. Thus diſappointed they came 
to a reſolution to make a diſturbance and riot themſelves, which 
they effected. They poſſeſſed themſelves of the upper part of 
the ſtairs, obſtructed the free paſſage, quarrelled with the com- 
ers, and puſhed the people with ſuch violence down the ſtairs, 
that ſeveral were much hurt, and a young man was killed on 
the ſpot. Whereupon the conſtable and his aſſiſtants ſecured 
twelve perſons, and carried them before the worthy magiſtrate 
who granted the warrant, when eight perſons were diſcharged 
through the intermediation of his worſhip's clerk and maiter 
conſtable, but not (as is ſaid) without paying certain dues, fees 
and gratuities, &c. which four others aot being able to do, were 
ſeverally on the oath of this trading conſtable ſent hither ; three 
of whom were ſent for farther examination, and one for hard 
labour. They were committed on the Tueſday, and on Thurſ- 
day, three were carried defore his worſhip and examined, when 
two of them having behaved themſelves handſomely, as the 
term is, and paid their gaol-fees, were diſcharged. But the 
third not being able to pay her fees was brought back hither, 
and ſtaid till the other two brought her fees, which were ſeve- 
ral days after. It is plain, that the caption of theſe offenders 
by ſearch warrants, high conſtables, gaolers, &c. is a trade and 
— otherwiſe, how could it be poſſible, that the gaoler here 
mould at a weekly expence keep a man continually at the of- 
fice of a certain magiſtrate to bring hither ſuch offenders his 
-worſhip ſhall pleaſe to commit. It is ſaid, other gaolers do the 
like: this ns ſometimes ſuch quarrelling and contention 
among the thie , who ſhall have the priſoner, as is hu- 
* mourous 
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SCHEME 
FOR THE 


Employment of all perſons ſent as diſorderly 
to the houſe of correction in Clerkenwell ; 
ſhewing, I. That the profits of their la- 
bour will find them in a ſufficĩiency of food. 
IT. Pay the keeper an annual falary. And, 

III. Defray the other expences and neceſ- 

ſary repairs of the faid gaol. The whole 
proving, That the counTY by the exe- 
cution of this SCxEME will fave ſeveral 
hundred pounds yearly. 


Prefatory and admonitory OBSERVATIONS 
to be noted in the execution of this Scheme. 


"THE firſt and moſt material is, concerning 
the qualifications of him who is to be the 
future keeper (I) of this gaol. The keeper * 


mourous enough, though many times the fraction is fo 

that his worſhip is obliged to decide, which thieftaker ſhall have 
the priſoner. We will therefore here commend thoſe noble, ge- 
nerous and humane reaſons, which indaced the citizens in * 
mayoralty of ſir John Barnard to put an end to the trading ju- 
ſtice in that city, by the appointment of the preſent rotation of 
its magiſtrates to fit daily to adminiſter juſtice, its happy conſe- 
quences are notorious, Poſition, That this ſcheme is practicable 
in Middleſex, and would be for the honour of the county. 

() The right honourable john Barber, eſq; when he was 
mayor of the city of London firſt taught, or rather revived, 
the doctrine, That the gaol of Newgate was the freehold, not 

a ; of 


1 
be a man who has lived a ſober and regular life. 
He mult be an induſtrigus man, and one who de- 
lights in his buſineſs: He muſt be one who per- 
fectly underſtands the nature of dreſſing hemp, 
chopping rags,7and ſpinning of mop- yarn. [Theſe 
qualifications® are neceſſary,” becauſe the future 
keeper is not to live in idleneſs, and act by depu- 
tation. He may have a ſervant to aſſiſt him, but 
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of its keeper, but of the citizens, and the houſe and refuge of 
the impriſoned; and accordingly, he propoſed to his brethren 
the aldermen, to take away — the keeper of that gaol, the 
oppreſſive, cruel and illegal privilege of remanding back priſo- 
ners, acquitted at the Seſſions- houſe in the Old Bailey, for fees, 
and to turn them immediately out of court. Which good cu- 
ſtom has remained ever ſince, as we all know, and many have 
felt and experienced. His lordſhip (whilſt mayor) once in con- 
yerſation expreſſed himſelf with great concern, that the city 
had been too much governed by its gaolers and ſervants ; but 
he added, he hoped he had put a.ſtop to their inſolent pro- 
ceedings. And the worthy magiſtrates, eſpecially fir John Bar- 
nard, fir Robert Willmot, and Stephen Theodore Janſſen, eiq; 
have trod in his ſteps, as had I room I could cvince, but for 
want of that I muſt leave it to a future opportunity: This glo- 
rious example of the citizens has had no effect on the magi- 
ſtrates of Middleſex ! they ſuffer their gaolers and ſervants to 
rule, govern, and ride them too at pleaſure; and fo great is 
their lippitude in this particular, that they have ſuffered the 
keeper of this gaol even to ſuperſede and vacate the orders and 
regulations they have made for the better govcrament of this 
gaol, and for the benefit of the priſoners, becauſe he thought, 
or has found them diſſonant to his intereſt. 'To give the reader 
one inſtance, how much former magiſtrates of this county have 
been the dupes of the keeper of this gaol, it is ſufficient to ſay, 


. 
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that they haye ſuffered him to reap all the profits of the labour 


of the priſoners, though that labour, as I have been credibly 
informed, hath produced ſome years, one hundred and fifty 
pounds; ſome two hundred pounds; and often three hundred 
pounds a-year clear of expences : nay lately, they were at the 


expence of fifty pounds and upwards, to find blocks and beetles 


for his ſervice, up can be more ridiculous than the lazy 
cuſtom of magiſtrates to let gaolers, ſervants and clerks govern ! 
Who is it that now govern the gaols in this county? not the ma- 


giſtrates, but the keepers, and they govern to their advantage 
do 


he 
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he is to be paid by himſelf, and he ſhall not 'taks 
any fee or due from any priſoner. A perſon brought 
up in a noble family, among the ſervants whereof, 
luxury, idleneſs and debauchery generally abound, 
or an alehouſekeeper, they are not at all fit to be 
keepers of a houſe of correction. Above all, he 
ſhould be a man of humanity, civility, and of a 
good life and converſation. His wife (for he 
. | H ſhould 
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to the great oppreſſion of the priſoners. Thus the keeper of this 
gaol is ſuffered to let a room (the property of the priſoners) 
with a cellar under it, for the extravagant ſum of twenty-ſix 
pounds a- year (beſides that the tapkeeper is obliged to pay one 
of the gatekeepers fix ſhilliogs a-week, and find him and ano- 
ther a dinner every day in the year) ard he the keeper allows 
the tapkeeper (and the magiſtrates wink at it) to exact and ex- 
tort from the priſoners four pence a pot for beer. Another in- 
ſtance of the gaoler and his ſervants governing the magiſtrates 
of this county, is, that —4 ſome years (five) ago, in order to 
ſerve their own ſiniſter ends, perſuaded the magiſtrates to ſtop 
two fire-places in this gaol, former magiſtrates provided for 
the convenience of the priſoners, to the very great detriment 
and oppreſſion of the ſaid priſoners. Before this time, the pri- 
ſoners had the convenience of making a fire to do their little 
neceſſaries, dreſs their victuals, &c. of all which they are now 
unjuſtly as well as cruelly deprived: and all this is done to be- 
nefit the tap. Again, Former magiſtrates of this county made 
an order of ſeſſions, now extant in the book of articles, That 
every priſoner conſined in the houſe of correction in Clerken- 
well in this county, ſhall at pleaſure bring in his bed and bed- 
ding, and uſe the ſame during confinement, without the let and 
impediment of the keeper, or of any other perſon or perſons 
whatſoever. Now this order, humane and reaſonable as it is 
in itſelf, the keeper is ſuffered to pay no regard to; becauſe - 
he rightly concludes, that it woul E the gain he extorts 
from the priſoners for lying in his beds ; a gain, which, it is 
computed to be about ſeventy or eighty pounds one year with 
. But, I judge, that the magiſtrates ſhould cauſe all 
their orders to be printed, (I would do it at my own charge, if 
I had copies of them) and one or two of the copies to be ſtuck 
up in this gaol for the information of the priſoners that they 
may hereafter make uſe of them; for the author apprebends, 
that the former orders of ſeſſions were made to be known, and 


not to be concealed through the artifice, roguery and r 
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Mould not be one who keeps a „,“, by nd 
means) ſhould alſo be prudent and ſober, indu- 
ſtrious, well-verſed in all family-affairs, ſkilled in 
baking, and waſhing, and likewiſe a good needle- 
woman. Now a man of this character will live 
handſomely and contentedly for one third leſs the 
keeper will who keeps his horſe, frequents cock- 
ing, horfe-races, and the faſhionable diverſions. 
Note, The new keeper is to take no fee of a pri- 
ſoner, either on his commitment, or on his diſ- 

charge. 
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of any future keeper. Moreover, at the time the court at 
Hicks's Hall granted the keeper of this gaol, the annual ſum 
of fifty pounds, in lieu of fees of ſuch perſons he could not 
get them of, it was then ordered, That the keeper ſhould not 
eep any priſoner for his fees longer than two days; yet not- 
withſtanding ſuch order the keeper has frequently kept priſo- 
ners, after the expiration of their ſeveral impriſonments, three, 
four, ſix and more days. When the bench gave the keeper 
the above fifty pounds, did not they offer him to make it one 
hundred pounds a- year in lieu of all fees? Had this been ac- 
cepted by your keeper, was it not deſigned, that every priſo- 
ner ſhould be turned out, at the expiration of his impriſonment, 
without the payment of fees? Certainly, the magiſtracy then 
thought, or beg an to think or ſurmiſe, that the payment of 
gaol-fees was oppreſſive and unreaſonable. Note, T he keeper 
of this gaol has had ſuch an influence over former magiſtrates 
of Middleſex as to induce them to lay out a great ſum {not leſs 
than five or ſix hundred pounds) in building him a houſe, and 
other appurtenances ; which was quite needleſs, becauſe till of 
late years the preſent two priſons of New Priſon and the Houſe 
of Correction were but one gaol, and under the direction of 
but one keeper. Why it was divided, no reaſon can be ſhewn, 
ſave that of the increaſe of placemen, and conſequently the in- 
creaſe of the charge of the county. Laſtly, another inſtance, 
how far the magiſtrates of Middl:ſex have been the dupes of 
the keeper of this gaol, is, their ſuffering him to take away 
from the priſoners upwards of a third part of the ground of 
the priſon-yard, and convert the ſame into the uſe of a gar- 
den, - contrary to the deſign of thoſe magiſtrates who firſt found- 
ed this priſon, and which alſo is a great infringement on the 
rights and liberties, and health of the priſoners. Health, I ſay, , 
becauſe the more room they have to breathe in, the beiter it is 


* « 


for them. 
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charge. As a reward for the duty of the future 
ke: per of this gaol, it will be ſufficient to pay him 
either quarterly twenty-five pounds, or every ſeſ- 
ſions the ſum of twelve pounds ten ſhillings : ex- 

-:five and ample falaries and allowances ren- 
der ſervants idle, luxurious, above their buſi- 
neſs, ſaucy and malapert. This ſum of one"hun- 
dred pounds a- year, paid as above, with a houſe 
to live in, free of taxes, will be ſufficient; and 
there are a great number of perſons well qualified 
as above, who would willingly undertake to be 
keeper of this gaol on the propoſed plan. Note, 
The keeper is not to be allowed to ſell wine, beer, 
or any other liquor whatſoever within the gaol, or 
within the keeper's houſe or lodge ; the hundred 
a- year is to be paid the future keeper without the 
leaſt deduction. | 


Ir is propoſed, That there ſhall be, forthe fu- 
ture, but one gate-keeper, to whom the county 
ſhall pay five pounds a-quarter, or eight ſhillings 
a-week. He ſhall likewiſe be a ſober, diligent, 
civil man, and of a good reputation. There are 
enough that will jump at this poſt. He ſhall ex- 
act no fee or due of any priſoner, on any account 
whatever. If he ſhall offend herein, on complaint 
to any juſtice of the peace, he ſhall be removed 
immediately from his office; and another choſen 
and ſubſtituted in his room. The gate-keeper's 
f 2 according to the intent of this Scheme, will 

ereafter be a very eaſy one; for when the priſo- 
ners are found food, there will be but little occa- 
ſion, to what there is now, for their friends com- 
ing after them. 


IT is farther propoſed, That there ſhall be a 
perfon ſkilled in ſurgery and pharmacy to attend 
and adminiſter to the fick. Bur if the party hath 
the foul diſeaſe, he _ and report the caſe, 

2 | and 
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and the next juſtice ſhall ſend the party to the 
Lock, or &c. till cured, when the party ſhall re- 
turn to priſon, and remain for the time commit- 
ted, the time of ſickneſs ſhall be accounted as no 
part of the time of puniſhment. He (u) ſhalt 
live in the neighbourhood of this gaol, and atrend 
on bcing ſent for. For this duty, the county ſhall 
pay him the ſum of ten pounds yearly. 


THERE ſhall be none but diſorderly perſons 
hereafter ſent to this gaol ; and of theſe diſorder- 
15 who cannot, or who are not willing to, pay 
the following price for lying in a bed, there 
be found by — county clean ſtraw once a month. 
But as there will be very few beſides ſuch but will 
lie in bed, this expence I cannot ſet at more than 
five pounds a-year. | 


Tux next expence incident to this gaol is ne- 
ceſſary repairs, which I compute yearly to come 
to ten pounds. 


For lamps, water, lying-in women, coroner, 
dead perſons, and other incidents, the ſum of 
thirty pounds every year. | 


For 


— — 


(u] Diſeaſes, diſtempers, caſualties and accidents have been 
invented, multiplied and propagated by our anceſtors, inſo- 
much that in this age of total degeneracy and debauchery, it 
muſt be allowed, that phy ſic is become as abſolu ely neceſſa. 
Ty to ſociety as food ; all which appears in the univerſal en- 
couragement given to every quack medicine and noſtrum. 
The phyſician hath of late years been fo ſenſible of his utility, 
that bo has been taking meaſures as effectually to pin bimſelf 
upon the community, in the ſame manner the divine and law- 
yer have heretofore done, by contriving the erection and en- 
dowment of hoſpitals and lazar-houſes in every city and 
county in this kin;dom, So general is the humour among 
us of erecting and founding ſuch houſes, that ſome have pre- 
ſumed to count it a Junacy, and to pronounce, That the En- 
Sliſh have ſome time ſince been hoſpital mad. 
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Fox keeping the blocks and beetles in repair, 
five pounds a- year. | 


Taz eſt expence is the maintenance of all 
perſons ſent hither as diſorderly. The number of 
them to be always in the gaol, men and women 
is computed at forty ; for hereafter it is propoſed, 
That all diſorderly perſons be ſent hither, and no 
one ſhall be ſent to any other houſe of correction 
in this county. At two ſhillings by the week a- 
head, the ſum expended will be four pounds ; 
which being multiplied by fifty-two, the number 
of weeks in a year, is two hundred and eight 
pounds. 


Our of this two hundred and eight pounds 
are to be found, beſides eatables, all other neceſ- 
ſaries, abſolutely wanting, as coals, ſoap, ſalt, 
needles, thread, &c. 

Nor, The matron, who is always to be the 
keeper's wife, is to bake (N) the bread, — 


— — 


(x) She muſt bake, becauſe this will ſave at leaſt one third 
of the expence the county is at preſent at, in finding the pri- 
ſoners a pennvworth of bread a-day ; for after this no baker 
(as now) will have the opportunity to make fourteen and very 
often ſixteen penny-loaves to the dozen, There is a perſon 
or officer now in this gaol called, the matron, whoſe duty it 
is to ſee to lying-in women, but I cannot find, that ſhe is 
obliged to ſu port the needy woman with neceſſaries and 
proper food during her incumbency, but the poor creature is 

to the county-allowance of a pennyworth of dry bread 
a-day. One woman fo circumſtanced (whilſt I have been 
deje) muſt have periſhed heough want, if ſhe had not been 
fied by charitable and well-diſpoſed perſons. In this the 
preſent gaol is a cruel place. The matron has ten pounds 
a- year, and a convenient apartment (reckoned to be worth 
five pounds a- year) over the lodge, for her ſalary, and ſhe 
. ſcarce is at other expences yearly than two five ſhillings to 
a midwiſe to lay two women; for no more do lie-in here one 
| year 
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the meat, and other proviſions at the beſt hand. 
No ſmall beer is propoſed to be found by the 
county ; the priſoners may drink water. So- that 
no contractor, brewer, baker, or other tradeſman 
be employed to ſerve the houſe ; for that brewer, 
baker, or tradeſman will of courſe ſtudy to make 
a property of the county, and of the priſoners for 
his own intereſt, 


Tuts makes the whole expence to be three 
hundred eighty pounds, ſixteen ſhillings a-year. 


Trnvs have I laid before the reader, and the 
worthy magiſtrates of Middleſex, a calculation of 
the expences neceſſary to find the priſoners a ſuf- 
ficiency of food, pay the ſalary of the gaoler, and 
all other expences I can think of. 


IT now only remains, that I proceed to ſhew, 
in what manner the ſaid forty priſoners are to be 
hereafter employed, in order to defray the afore- 
faid annual expences. | * 5 


Ir is to be premiſed, that in the future con- 
ſtitution and conſtruction of this gaol, the men- 
are to be ſeparated from the women; becauſe at 
leaſt one fourth of their time is loſt in their 
playing 'ogether, and in their jeſting and ob- 

ene talking. 


OsSsER· 


_— — 


— 


year with another. There was no reaſon, beſides the increaſe 
of placemen, (forſooth, I, being molt confiderable ! will have 
a place of my own creating to fill) for the inſtitution of a 
matron ; when a woman hes-in a midwife ſhould be ſent for, 
do her cffice; be paid; that charge placed to the county, 
and the woman taken care of by the matron, who, as is ob- 
ſerved before, ſhall be no other than the keeper's wife. This 
will be a conſiderable ſaving, and defray the yearly expence 
of thc propofed phyfician, | 


F 
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OssERNVAT TON, This calculation proceeds 
upon the ſuppoſition of there being here one day 
with another about forty diforderly perſons. 


Or theſe forty diſorderly perſons, let a fourth 
or ſixth part be men; and let theſe men be em- 
ployed only to beat hemp. 


Tux price for beating hemp is at two ſhillings, 
two ſhillings and fix pence, and three ſhillings a 
hundred weight. Let a hundred of hemp be 
made up into thirty punnies, then every punny 
when beat will ferch one penny. A man may 
with eaſe in a day beat eight or ten punnies (0). 
We will therefore ſay, theſe ſix men ſhall every 
day beat nine punnies each; that is, earn nine 
pence a- piece each day, which is one pound ſeven 
ſhillings a-week, the profit of their labour. And 
this produces the ſum of ſeventy pounds fonr ſhil- 
lings yearly. 


Our of the faid forty prifoners always to be 
here, let eighteen of the ſtrongeſt women be kept 
to hard labour, and let each of them beat ſix or 
ſeven punnies a-day each, that is, earn ſix pence 
a-day a- piece. This will produce in a year one. 
hundred forty pounds and eight ſhillings. 


THEN there will be ſixteen priſoners, all ſup- 
poſed to be women, to be employed. Let twelve 
of them be kept to plain work ; and let them earn 
each, one with another a-day, nine pence. This 
will produce the annual ſum of one hundred forty ' 
pounds and eight ſhillings. 


TAE 


__— 


— 


(o) This they may eaſily do when found a ſufficiency of 
food ; for then neither men nor women as now will for want 
thereof fall ſick, as © have often known them to do, after- 
they have been here ſtarving two or three days, 
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Tut four remaining priſoners ſhall be atten. 
dant on the matron, to aſſiſt her in all her lawful 
commands, in dreſſing the victuals, in making the 
beds, and in waſhing and mending for elves 
and fellow priſoners. 


Tux preſent keeper's houſe is propoſed here- 
after to be let to any one, willing to rent the 
fame, for the annual ſum of fifteen pounds ; the 
tenant paying the land-tax and other taxes and 


rates whatever. 


Av p the garden, or orchard, now belonging 
to New Priſon, is hereafter to be let on a build- 
ing leaſe for twenty pounds (or more) a-year; 
and every method is to be taken to improve the 
county eſtate. 


Tus beds and bedding are for the future to 
be the county's, and beds are to be Jain in at 
three pence a-night for the future; and this ſum is 
Iikewife to be applied towards the maintenance and 
ſupport of this gaol. This will produce the an- 
nual rent of ninety-one pounds at five ſhillings 


a-night, ſuppoſing that twenty will out of f 
priſoners one night with another lie in bed. Ta 


Tus the profits of this gaol will annually be 
ſour hundred ſeventy-ſeven pounds. 


HERE alſo is a yearly ſurplus of eighty-eight 
pounds and four ſhillings, over and above the 
diſburſements on the account of this gaol. 


THUS have ] laid before the reader and the 
worthy magiſtrates of Middleſex, a feaſible Scheme 
for the future employment of all diſorderly per- 
fons ſent to this gaol; which ſcheme is now in 
uſe 11 all our American colonies, practiced in e- 


very houſe of correction in the United — 


. 
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and alſo ia the ſame kind of houſes in every part 
of the kingdom of France. 


Bur I am ſenſible, though a ſcheme be plan- 
ned never ſo accurately, it may be liable to ob- 
jection, and will be oppoſed ſtrenuouſly by ſome 
through prejudice to its author, and by others 
through intereſt and ſelfiſhneſs ; and laſtly, by o- 
thers becauſe they know not why ; I ſhall therefore 
here ſtate ſome of thoſe objections which may be 
raiſed againſt it, and refute them in the beſt man- 


ner I can, 


FRS r, It will be urged, That the ſalary pro- 
poſed as an adequate reward for the ſervice and 
diligence of the future keeper, is not ſufficient for 
the maintenance and deſerts of him, his wife, and 
ſervant; and that it will not be worth while to 


give ſecurity for ſo unprofitable a place. 


TI ansWER, That one hundred pounds a- year, 
with a houſe to live in, free of taxes and all de- 
ductions, and paid either quarterly or every — 
ſions, is a very conſiderable and beneficial ſun 
As for the keeper's wife, her trouble will be very 
little, ſave to buy proviſions, ſee to the dreſſing of 
the victuals, &c. and to order and overſee the 
women priſoners, and to take the money for per- 
ſons lying in bed. Should people have ſalaries, and 
not do ſomewhat adequate for them ! Is or ſhould 
the keeperſhip () of "I be a ſinecure, — 

| ike 


_— 


r) The keeper here gets his bread with leſs care and more 
eaſe than any one (I know) in the commiſſion of the peace; the 
one has the honour and trouble, and the other the gain, which 
I have heard reckoned to be here between four and five hun- 
dred a-· year; but had W. this ſum, we ſhould ſee him in his 
ct; though I think this inſolence, folly and pride in gaolers 
bas been laid aſide, ever ſince the time of Huggins and Bam- 


bridge, wardens of the Fleet, 
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like it viſited but once or twice in a year ? no: the 
keeper and his wife ſhould for this reward, one 
hundred pounds a-year, give conſtant attendance 
on this duty. The county may allow him and his 
wife each they ſame allowance daily they do the 
priſoners. As for the hemp-maſter, or keeper's 
ſervant, let the county alſo allow him a priſon-al- 
lowance, and let the keeper procure his aſſiſtance 
as they can agree. But note, there are now ma- 
ny men and their wives, in this metropolis, qua- 
lified as above, ready and willing to undertake 
upon the recited conditions. As for ſecurity for 
the diſcharge of the keeperſhip that will be eaſily 
obtained, when there will be no hazard (as there 
is now) of loſing a priſoner ; for diſorderly per- 
ſons, knowing the length of their confinement, 
never meditate eſcape ; they, as I have found by 
experience, only pray Gop ſend ſuch a day. A- 
gain, the loſs of a diſorderly perſon is of no con- 
equence ; and ſuch an one only can eſcape out of 
be ſent here. 


SeconDLy, It may be ſaid, That the ſalary of 
the future gate-keeper is too ſmall. 


is gaol, for after its reconſtitution no other are 


Answer, Eight ſhillings a-week (with the 
county-allowance as above propoſed) or twenty 
ounds a-year is a common reward for this la- 
ur. It is true, here is propoſed no dues (q), 

or other gain whatever, 
THIRDLY, 


— 


(Q) The gate-keeper ſhall not, as he does now, exact of 
the priſoners out of bed, the ſum of three pence half-penn 
each for ward-dues under any pretence whatſoever, nor 
he puniſh the party not paying, as he does now, by lockin 
him up in the dark hole, or otherwiſe ſpiteſully and malici. 
ouſly uſing him for the nonpayment of ſuch ſum, Gaolers, 


keepers, 


101 


TrrrDLy, If the houſe at preſent aſſigned for 
the keeper is to be let for the increaſe of the coun- 
ty-eſtate, Where is the future keeper and his wife 
to be lodged ? | 


„ AnswER, In the houſe called the lodge, for 
there a former tapkeeper and his family dwelt, 
and that room which ferved him and family may 
ſerve the future keeper and his family. There is 


no neceſſity that any future keeper ſhould live in 


a houſe fit for a gentleman or nobleman. No; 
let him know and make him ſenſible that he is 
the ſervant of 'the county. And it would be ne- 
ceſſary, that their worſhips hereafter when they 
commit to his cuſtody ſhould ſtile him only kee 
er; keeper is his proper title, not governor ; the 
governorſhip of this gaol belongs only to their 
worſhips. | | 


FovrTHLY, The greateſt objection is, That the 


number of diſorderly perſons ſent, and the work 
alſo that they are to do, will be very uncertainiz 
and therefore the ſchemer's calculation is a very 
random and uncertain one. 


AnsweER, The certainty of having continuall 
the number of forty diſorderly perſons in this gaol, 
will for the future depend upon the following 
cauſes: firſt, That the perſon or perſons commit- 
ted be not committed for a leſs time than a 
month (x); and not I till the expira- 

2 ton 


—_ 


keepers, nor their ſervants ſhould not have any intereſt in the 
priſoners committed te their charge ; they ſhall not be allowed 
to depend upon them, or to ſeek out of them,. any part of their 
maintenance, the county ſhould provide ſufficient ſalaries for 
the rewards of their ſeveral petty duties. 

(x) For the future diſorderly perſons are not to be traded 


with, as I beg leave to term it; that is, they are not to be 
committed 


* 1 
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tion thereof. Secondly, That for the ſecond of- 
fence, the perſon or perſons offending be commit- 
ted for two months. And thirdly, For the third 
"offence the offender to be committed for three or 
more months ; but yet for a time certain known 
to the priſoner. I am perſuaded, that this me- 
thod, together with this proviſo, that all the diſ- 
orderly perſons hereafter to be committed as ſuch 
to priſon be ſent hither, being purſued, there will 
be always forty, if not more, ſeldom leſs, diſor- 
derly perſons in this place. But, if it ſhould hap- 
pen; that the nurnber ſhould run at thirty inſtead 
of forty, I am ſure of this, that the county will 
not be out of pocket, upon the ſaving, induſtri- 
outs and practicable ſcheme I have here propoſed. 
The greateſt difficulty of all is, to find them a 
certainty of work; and this muſt be done by in- 
tereſt and application. But ſuppoſe, that but half 
the hemp ſufficient for the number of hands pro- 
oſed in the above Scheme can be found; then 
E half of the number, that is to ſay, twelve, 
ſhall be continually employed in beating of hemp; 
the other twelve muſt be employed in chopping 
rags, ſpinning of mop-yarn, making of nets, or 
aer ſuch like labour as can be found for them. 
Some pains and expence too muſt be taken in the 
firſt eſtabliſhment of ſo uſeful and beneficial a 
Scheme. As for the twelve girls employed in 
needle-work, 


— — 4 


committed for che ſake of playing into the hands of the keep- 
er, or any other perſon whatſoever. The magiſtrates for the 
future are to commit with caution, (yet not for a leſs time than 
a month) and not to diſcharge upon the application of caſe- 
keepers, or other perſon but parents, the next day, in two 
days, a week, &c. or any time till the expiration of the time 
expreſſed in his, her, or their commitments. The trade and 
practice of committing and diſcharging, as inſtanced in, in 
note (x) is for the future never to be practiced by any of the 
gentlemen in the commiſſion of the peace for this county. 
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nerdlle · work, knitting, ſpinning, &c. there are fo 
many different branches thereof that when it is 
once known - and ſettled there can be no failure of 
ſucceſs. lication may be made for the ma- 
king all the ſhirts, &c. found for the army; they 
may make for the We. ſhops, private fami- 
lies, &c. for whoever brings their cloth to be made 
up in ſhirts, aprons, &c. ready cut out, will al- 
ways be ſure to have them honeſtly returned. 


AcainsT the ſum ſet down in the calculation, 
it may be objected, that if the money heretofore 
taken annually for lying in the keeper's beds a. 
mounted to no more than ſixty or ſeventy pounds, 
when it was at fix pence a- night, how is it likely 
it ſhould produce at three pence a-night ninety-one 
pounds, which is about a third more ? 


I answtr, That when the common proſtitutes 
ſent hither have no proviſions to procure, the little 
caſh they come in with, will go to pay for lodg- 
ing. Nay, as there will be no fees to pay on the 
expiration of their ſeveral impriſonments, the caſe- 
keepers and other friends of theſe common proſti- 
tutes will pay for them the three pence a - night; 
and will uently engage with alacrity to pay 
the ſame. hat leads me to conclude this, is, 
becauſe I have ſeen this often practiced, though 
the ſum of ſix pence a-night is a very heavy pay- 
ment. I am fure of this, that on the ſuppoſition 
there ſhall always be forty priſoners here, twenty 
or more, when the price by the night is reduced 
to three pence, will always lie in bed. Wherefore 
the county mult find three beds on the mens ſide, 
and ſeven beds on the womens fide; but let the 
beds be all fo large, as on any emergency to re- 
ceive three, for that will often happen. Note, In 
the future conſtitution of this gaol every thing is 

to 
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to be eſtabliſhed for the good of the county, and 
of all future priſoners. 21140 

Tuus have I anſwered all the objections I can 
think of at preſent againſt the execution of my 
Scheme, unleſs it be one, and that is, that it is 
propoſed by ohe who is here a priſoner, and ſent 

ither, for reflecting on the incomprehenſible ar- 
ticles of the chriſtian faith. But I need ſay no 
more to this objection, that my having erred in 
this particular, is no reaſon that I am not able to 
judge, adviſe and determine in matters of moral 
rectitude: a man, may be poſſeſſed of humanity, 
compaſſion, yea, and generoſity too , and at the 
ſame time, ſtumble at the reception of certain ec- 
cleſiaſtical incredibilities! Moos: 


Bur methinks I hear it ſaid, If none but diſ- 
orderly perſons are hereafter to be ſent hither, 
where are we to ſend the impreſſed man, and the 
vagabond, or poor perſon now ſent hither to be 
paſſed to the place of his legal ſettlement ? An- 
ſwer, The impreſſed man is to be ſent here, and 
he is to have for his ſubſiſtence the gaol-allow- 
ance, and the fix pence a-day allowed by the go- 
vernment for his ſubſiſtence ſhall be paid into the 
hands of the keeper, and accounted for by him to 
the county. The vagrant alſo may be brought 
hither, but pray let them have ſtraw to lie upon, 
becauſe ſome of them have lived well, and borne 
the heat of the day; and let them alſo have the 
propoſed county-allowance, that hereafter no (s) 

| one 


— 


(s). This was the melancholy and unhappy caſe of James 
Buckland a paſs, brought in hither on Fri ay the ſixteenth of 
March laſt, ſoon after the contractor had ſet out for Ridge 


that day ; ſo that this man was to remain here till the follow- 
ing 
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one of them be ſtarved. Uſe them well. Now 
for theſe alſo by the day the ſtatute allows ſix 
pence for ſubſiſtence, till they can be paſſed to 
their ſettlements; and as they will have the coun- 
ty-allowance, this will be a benefit to the future 
| condition 


Ou 


ing Friday before he could be paſſed ; but on the Thurſd 
followin he died through want. He died, I ſay, throu 
want and hard uſage; he was near ſixty years of age, 
weather being ſharp, and pinching cold, and he lying on the 
bare boards, and having only two pence a- day, and that not 
the firſt day, allowed him for ſubſiſtence, he died here. Is 
two pence a day, when proviſions are ſo dear a ſufficient ſum 
to ſupport a perſon? No, ſays the legiſlature, for according 
to the ſtatute every poor perſon is allowed fix pence a-day for 
his ſupport. And why your worſhips made an order, on the 
fourteenth day of July 1757, to reduce the ſtatute ſubſiſtence 
of ſix pence a- day to . I cannot find out. Are you 
wiſer than the legiſlature of this _ ? It is your duty to 
relieve the miſeries not increaſe the aſflictions of the oppreſſed. 
This is cruel uſage of the wives and children of men entering 
either voluntary or impreſſed into his majeſty's ſervice for the 
defence of this kingdom, its king, happy conſtitution, its re- 
ligion, rights and liberties! The conduct of the church- 
wardens and overſeers of the pariſh of St. Andrew in Hol- 
born, deſerves here particularly to be greatly commended ;— 
they never ſend their poor — hither till the evening before 
they are to ſet out to the places of their ſettlement, keeping 
them in their work-houſe till then; nay, I have known the 
beadles of this pariſh bring their poor paſſes early the ſame 
morning the contractor was to remove them out of this county. 
It has been ſaid, that this is done by order of the veſtry of this 
pariſh, that no one of their poor paſſes ſhould be, like others, 
thus, as above, cruelly, unconſtitutionally and inhumanely 
uſed and abuſed. It were much to be wiſhed, that all the 
other pariſhes, eſpecially in the neighbourhood of London, 
would follow ſo worthy an example, it would, in a great mea- 
ſure, render of no effect, your worſhips illegal, cruel, uncon- 
ſtitutional and inhumane order, I am perſuaded, that your 
worſhips would readily excufe me in the uſe of the above ap- 
— ems if you were here, and in my ſtate, a daily and 

rly eye-witneſs of the many hardſhips brought on paſles, 
by your order of the fourteenth of July 1757. 
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condition of this gaol. Thus every method is to 
be taken to improve the county - ſtock. 

TRE allowance hereafter to be found by the 
_ ſhall be the ſame allowance by the da 
now found in the city-houſe of correction, and 
diſtributed at the ſame time of the day, only the 
priſoner ſhall not be found any malt liquor of 
any ſort ; except in the caſe of a lying-in woman, 
who ſhall be allowed ſuch a quantity of ale to 
make caudle the matron ſhall judge proper. The 
2 however, ſhall not be reſtrained from 

aving ſtrong beer brought in bottles, pots, &c. 
and put through a hole made for that purpoſe in 
the gate, without the let of the keeper, or of any 
other perſon whatever. And the like ſhall be ob- 
ſerved in reſpect of priſoners bedding (r) who are 
not willing to lie in ſtraw, or in the county beds ; 
which ing ſhall alſo be tin and uſed 
without the let and impediment of the keeper, or 
of any other perſon whatſoever. 


Bur 


— — 


(r) To this it is objected, That the priſoners being at li- 
berty to bring in their bedding will incumber the gaol, and 
fill it full of lice, filth and naſtineſs. Anſwer, This objec- 
tion is made only by a keeper, and that for the benefit of his 
beds. There is nothing more in it ; for I have been three 
months and upwards a priſoner in his majeſty's gaol of New- 

gate, where there were on the felons fide, upwards of one hun- 

and fifty priſoners all men, about twenty-ſeven of whom 
were fines, and thirty or forty were tranſports, and every one 
laid in their own bedding in the fines-room, and in the two 
lower wards every one brought in his bedding at pleaſure, 
and I never heard of any inconvenience that aroſe to them 
from the above objection. Bedding is eve oy fora qt 
this gaol without the let of the keeper, of is vants, or of 
any other perſox or perſons whatſoever, according to the true 
intent of 2 Geo. II. and why ſhould not bedding be freely 
brought in here F If bedding is convenient there, and the pri- 
vilege of the prifoner, why ſhould it not be ſo here? 


—— 
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Bur on the preſumption, that the worthy ma- 
giſtrates of Middleſex ſhould come to a conclufion 
to reform and re-eſtabliſh this gaol on the pro- 
poſed or other as good plan, then, on ſuch re- 
conſtitution, it will be neceſſary to appoint a Pxx- 
SIDENT, or Viſiting-Juſtice (uv), who ſhould be 
annually choſen by a majority of juſtices, aſ- 
ſembled for that purpoſe, to viſit and inſpect this 
houſe weekly, and ſee that all thoſe orders and 
regulations, which have been, or ſhall be made, 
by the jultices at their quarter- ſeſſions, be obſer- 
ved and kept. And that the prifoncrs may know 
how they are to be uſed, and likewiſe how they 
are to behave themſelves, let printed tables of ſuch 
orders and regulations be framed, and put up in 
the ſaid gaol, one on the mens fide, and one on 
the womens ſide. And when the ſaid printed ta- 
bles ſhall be worn out, and become not readily 


legible, let others be paſted over them, 


K I sHALL 


„ — _— 
* 


(v) A Viſiting- Juſtice aſſigned for the purpoſes mentioned 
will be of the ſame uſe to the priſoners, the eye of the maker 
is to his horſe, as the latter will make the horſe fat, the for- 
mer will always keep up good order and decorum in this 
gaol, make the keeper uſe his priſoners well, and if any ſu- 
ture regulations ſhall be wanting, he will be able, in the 
moſt beneficial manner, to inform his brethren to make them 
for the good government and benefit of the priſoners. I have 
been here now (April the twentieth) four ſeſſions, and I 
have not ſeen a juſtice viſiting this gaol ; I looked for his 
coming, becauſe I purpoſed to lay before his worſhip, the 
great detriment that does accrue to the health of the priſo- 
ners from the preſent poſition of the houſe of office, and of 
the piſs. bowls in the cloſe wards. Since the writing of the 
above, Mr. Hammond with two other gentlemen, came here 

on the twenty-fifth of April, when I repreſented to their 
worſhips'the above great incon veniencies, which I hope will be 

of, and remedigd, 
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I sHALL now conclude with wiſhing, That 


the worthy magiſtrates of Middleſex would ſet a- 
bout this —_ and uſeful Wo R K; and, as I 


am ſure, from experience, it will be of ſervice 
to all future perſons confined here, I ſhall have 
therein the only reward 1 ſeek. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


URING my confinement, I employed my- 

ſelf continually in writing. The duration 
of which confinement was from the thirteenth of 
January in the year 1756, till the tenth day of 
June in the year 1758. In this time I wrote 
ſeveral treatiſes, which, I judge, will never ſee 
the light; but that the euBLI1c may not quite 
loſe the benefit of my lucubrations; and as I 
have two or three pages to ſpare, I will ſet down 
the titles of ſuch treatiſes, together with ſome of 
their contents, that if there ſhall be found to be 
any uſeful hints in them, they may hereby be 
conveyed to poſterity. 


TREATISE. I. 


Of the city-tithings ; were bodies or fraternities of artificers 
living and ſupporting one another in community, On 
what account they obtained of our Saxon kings excluſive 
privileges. During the continuance of theſe city-tithings 
there was no poor perſon in this city, nor did ever one ar- 
tificer, in this happy period, die through want ; neither the 
monopolizer, cheat, nor underſeller had not as yet entered 
ſociety. Out of theſe aroſe the preſent corporations and fra- 

tErnuics. 
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; Eernities of artificers ; of their firſt ſtate; were then few in 
number of members ; when they were governed firſt by a 
maſter only ; then by maſter and wardens ; and laſtly, by 
maſter, wardens and aſſiſtants; and at what time, and on 
what occaſion, they aſſumed the title of Worſhipful. with 
many other curious anecdotes relating thereto. Concludes 
with an account of their abuſe and degeneracy ; ſhewing, 
that the governors of ſeveral of theſe fraternities have im- 
prudently ſwelled the number of their members, for ſcarce 
any Other reaſon than that of filling the pockets of their 
clerks, beadles, &c. the inconveniencies of this procedure 
enumerated ; and a remedy propoſed for the rectification of 
theſe evils for the future, by an entire abolition of court, 
clerk, and beadle fees, 


TREATISE II. 


Of the juſtices of the peace; the origin and antiquity of the 
office; were at firſt called conſervators of the peace, at 
which t me they were annually choſen in the hundred or 
county court by the freeholders. Lords of manors uſed to 
undertake this duty purely to ſerve their tenants and neigh- 
bours. How it came to paſs, that the name Conſervator 
was changed into that of Juſtice, and for the future ap- 
pointed by the royal commiſſion. Who firſt found out. and 
praQticed the art of the trading juſtice, and of all thoſe 
who have from time to time undertaken the office for ſi- 
niſter ends; one to ſell his „,; a ſecond his *,*,*.; a 
third his % %; a fourth his ,“, “,; a fifth his „„: 
a ſixth to maintain himſelf and family; a ſeventh to ſcreen 
his aſſociates ; and an eighth for viler purpoſes. A ſcheme 
for aboliſhing the trading juſtice in the county of Middleſex, 
by the eſtabliſhment of three daily rotations of juſtices to 
ſer in three different juriſdictions, for the adminiſtration of 
Juſtice. Of the novel invention of hireling and trading 
conſtables ; the ſalaries of ſeveral of them; how they act, 
and in their ſeveral diſtricts ſcreen offenders, &c. Several 
ſecrets told in the concluſion relating to the above ſubject 
worth reading, : 


TREATISE III. 


Of thief-takers; the forty-pound act was the origin of this 

order of men; Jonathan Wild the firſt who practiſed the 
art. Who has followed his example, the gain thereof; the 
preſent ſtate of this order; their number ; who has divided 
them, and given them their proper diſtricts, ſome to patrole 
the fields, ſome the 3 ſome the principal ſtreets 
"A 2 


he. 


| 


t& 

of this metropolis. That the new order of thief-takers, thoꝰ 
it was ſet on foot, and was ſupported by is no:with- 
ſtanding unconſtitutional. The author's fear, that this order 
of men may (like privateers in times of peace turn pirates) 
when they cannot find buſineſs to do, turn thieves them- 
ſelves. Some inſtances of this ſort. Of their late attempt 
to obtain yearly ſalaries for the diſcharge of their duty ; and 
how a thief-taker will ſoon become as neceſſary as any other 
officer in a pariſh, 


TREATISE IV. 


Of ſheriffs ; their origin ; were choſen annually in the coun- 
ty-court by the frecholders. How the freeholders loſt this 

reat and invaluable privilege. Their nomination ever ſince 
in the crown; and what uſes corrupt miniſters have made 
of it ; the evils thereof never to be remedied. Of the ſhe- 
riff's court, wherein the ſheriff himſelf uſed to fit to deter- 
mine cauſes. Why this now done by deputation. 


TREATISE V. 


Of the office of chamberlain in the city of London ; the origin 
and deſign of the ſaid office; the chamberlain had at firſt no 
other reward for the diſcharge of his office beſides a ſtated 
ſalary. That ſalary never leſſened, but rather augmented. 
When and by what means fees obtained in this court; the 
chamberlain not authoriſed to take fees, either by any act of 
parliament, or of common council. The great hardſhips 
that a youth (when he has ſerved the Jong term of ſeven 
years) muſt have an oppreſſive load of fees to pay to be 
entitled to his undoubt.d right. How many are hereby de- 
prived of being freemen. No harm intended to the preſent 
or any future chamberlain. Of the late impoſition of a new 
officer called, a cuſhion- layer; how he is ſuffered to pick 
the pockets of the young freemen. The fees of this (and 
ſome other) court a great ſcandal to the citizens of London. 


TREATISE VI. 


A relation of the examination of the author of the Reaſons for 
the reformation of the houſe of corredion in Clerkenwell, 
at Hicks's-Hall, on July 13. 1737. How the reaſoner vain- 
ly expected meaſures to be taken for dividing this priſon, in 
order to prevent the continual debauchery of the priſoners, 
the allowing the keeper a ſalary in lieu of fees, and of find- 
ing a ſufficiency of food to prevent the ſtarvings of the pri- 
ſoners. Why the reaſoner was miſtaken ; and of the mea- 
ſures taken (and by whom) for the re-commitment of the 


» 
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ſaid reaſoner. Relates alſo, what paſſed between the reve- 
rend Mr. D-—y and the reaſoner on the ſubject of the 
ſaid reformation ; that divine's ſolid motives for not med- 
dling in this affair ſet down at large. Miniſters of the goſpel 
not civil magiſtrates. A ſolution of the following queſtion, 
Whether it is the intereſt of a clergy to reform and extirpate 
the vices and debaucheries, and prevent the miſeries of man- 
kind ? Concludes with a remark on the folly and ſimplicity 
of the reaſoner, in _—— that the biſhop and clergy of 
the church of Middleſex, together with the teachers of the 
three denominations of Proteſtant diſſenters, ſhould intereſt 
themſelves, on the publication of his Reaſons, in the refor- 
mation and reconſtitution of the above gaol upon the city- 

lan. The reaſoner's diſappointment herein enlarged on, 
etting forth the probable motives Which religiouſly induced 
the above pious, reverend and learned perſons not to take 
the reaſoner's part. e 


TREATISE VII. 


Of the Saxon courts of juſtice; were at firſt held in every 


ſoke. When any one had offended he was immediately 
brought to the hall of the lord of the ſoke, who as ſoon as 
convenient cauſed a bell to be rung (then on the turrets of 


their houſes) which called the ſokemen together on ſuch oc- 


caſions, when the offender was tried, (acquitted) ſentenced 
and. received his puniſhment immediately. This was alſo 
practiſed in caſes of murder, though inſtances of that kind 
very ſeldom happened in theſe days. At this time no gaols, 
&c. This was the firſt ſtate of the Saxon government. Al- 
fred, when he divided counties into hundreds, altered this 
conſtitution, and then aroſe the hundred-court ; and he ap- 
pointed the lord of the hundred, * with the biſhop of 
the dioceſe or his deputy to ſit in ſuch court once a month, 
to adminiſter juſtice. From theſe hundred courts, appeals 
then alſo lay to the county courts which were then held 
either quarterly or oftener. In this period aroſe, 1. The 
biſhop's priſon; and, 2. The county-gaol. Now firſt aroſe 
the grievance of perſons lying in gaol a long time before 
trial. All this time the ſheriff's officer nor gaoler had ob- 
tained ; indeed there were but few priſons in England. 
This was the ſecond ſtate of government by eccleſiaſtical 
and civil magiſtrates ; and now alſo firſt began to ariſe the 
pleader : the firſt pleaders were monks. But William the 
conqueror, when he came to the throne of this realm, ſe- 


parated the eccleſiaſtical from the hundred and _ 


courts : (which have remained ſeparate ever ſince) and : 
om 
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from the latter divers privileges, and erected what is now 
called the ſuperior courts; and now it often happened that 
many perſons before the return of the aſſizes when the 
judges 0 their circuits, are kept in priſon ſtarving for two, 
three, four, five or fix months; many of whom are, after 
this long impriſonment, found innocent and acquitted by - 
their country. Every thing in this day of corruption and 
2 ſeems to be contrived to harraſs and oppreſs, 
at leaſt, not to benefit, the ſubject. 


TREATISE VIII. 


Of the building the gaol of Newgate upon the propoſed plan. 
As the author was à priſoner in the preſent gaol, upwards of 
three months, his advice to the city-magiſtrates on the fu- 
ture conſtitution of the new gaol, and the government there- 

. of, Propoſes, that in the rebuilding of the gaol of News 
gate ſufticient room be made for the reception of all felons, 
that ſo the priſoner be not harraſſed with removals, and the 
great inconveniencies of being circulated through different 
gaols. Another ſpot, out of the town, recommended on 
which to erect the new gaol; and why. 


TREATISE IX. 


Of the orphan-debt in the account of the chamber of the 
city of London; the intereſt of this debt amounts to four 
thouſand pounds a-year: two thouſand pounds of which 
are paid out of the city-rents, and the other two thouſand 

pounds raiſed on the inhabitants, Indeed, in the mayoraky 
of John Barber. eſq; he perſuaded the aldermen to pay the 
whole 1atereſt out of the city-rents, and ſo it continued till 
his death, when the old cuſtom of raiſing two thoufand 
pounds annually upon the inhabitants was immediately re- 
vived, and which has continued ever ſince. About four 
hundred thou'and pounds have been pad by the citizens 
for the intereſt of this paltry, ſcandalou, debt; and though 
almoſt a century is paſt ſince its contraction no ſteps have 
been taken to pay off any part of the principal ; probable 
reaſons why this has not been ſo mach as once attempted. 


3 Pecuniæ obediunt homines. Mr. Barber's propoſal to apply 


to parliament for to enable the city of London to pay off 
this ſcandalons (he uſed to call it ſo) debt. 


TREATISE X. 


* Of debts under five pounds. Innumerable inconveniencies, 


charges, miſchiefs, hardſhips and impriſonments might be 
prevented by an act to provide, That all credits * 
| um 
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ſam of five pounds ſhould not be recoverable, either in the 
courts of conſcience, or in the ſheriffs courts, or in any o- 
ther court whatſoever. The act to commence the Lady- 
day two years after the ſigning of the ſaid act, that the 
people may be perfectly acquainted with the purport of it. 
One convenience or benefit of ſuch act would be, that the 
purchaſer, or dealer, would ſave near a fourth of his mo- 
ney, by this method of procedure. The only objection to 
it, the projector can think of, is, that the propoſed act will 
hurt the practice of the law; but this will be none but to 
lawyers, who indeed are no better than cannibals. It will 
not hurt the practice of the ſuperior courts, but rather be- 
nefit them. To which is added, A digreſſion concerning 
tranſportation, The number of perſons of both ſexes an- 
nually tranſported. For what ſmall crimes tranſported. 
How friends and acquaintances contrive the tranſportation 
of many of their dependents, &c. Several ſtories recited 
here of ſuch contrivances. Our colonies a great drain upon 
the mother-country. That the vices, manners and cuſtoms 
of London, and the trade and commerce thereof are con- 
tinual drains upon all other parts of the kingdom ; and that 
if it was not for the daily flux of firangers from Ireland, 
Scotland, and many other kingdoms, England would ſoon 
be depopulated. Concludes with a ſoliloquy, wherein the 
author diſcovers that he is neither a divine nor a politician. 
Reſtects on the miſeries of mankind ; by what a number of 
moral evils and contrivances (many inſtances given) ance- 
ſtors have rendered uncertain and ſlippery every ſtate, degree 
and tage of human life; which he thinks has made abſo- 
lutely neceſſary that celebrated caution, written in a book 
the moſt read of all books, to wit: Let him that ſtand- 
eth, take heed leſt he fall.” 


TREATISE X.. 


A ſcheme for the erection of county-workhouſes for the em- 
ployment and maintenance of the poor in the ſeveral coun- 
ties of this kingdom. One propoſed to be built in the 
county of Middleſex, for the city and county poor, to be 
under the direction and management of the lord mayor, al- 
dermen, hve juſtices of the peace, and the eldeſt or upper 
churchwarden of every pariſh, all for the time being: to 
which may be added, as many of the nobility and gentry, 
reſident in the county, as ſhall pleaſe to meet on this occa- 
non, provided always that the biſhop of London and his 
dean be of the number. No leſs than thirteen to meet for 
the diſpatch of bukneſs, This houſe is propoſed to be built 

on 
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from the latter divers privileges, and erected what is now 
called the ſuperior courts; and now it often happened that 


many perſons before the return of the aſſzes when the 
judges 0 their circuits, are kept in priſon ſtarving for two, 


three, four, five or fix months; many of whom are, after 

this long impriſonment, found innocent and acquitted by 
their country. Every thing in this day of corruption and 
—_— ſeems to be contrived to harraſs and oppreſs, 
at not to benefit, the ſubject. 


TREATISE VIII, 


Of the building the gaol of Newgate upon the propoſed plan. 
| As the author was 2 priſoner in the 2 — — of 
1 three months, his advice to the city-magiſtrates on the fu- 
0 ture conſtitution of the new gaol, and the government there - 

of. Propoſes, that in the rebuilding of the gaol of News 

ate ſuficient room be made for the reception of all felons, 

that ſo the priſoner be not harraſſed with removals, and the 

by great inconveniencies of being circulated through different 

1 gaols. Another ſpot, out of the town, recommended on 
f | which to erect the new gaol ; and why. 


4 TREATISE IX. 

| Of the orphan-debt in the account of the chamber of the 
'L city of London; the intereft of this debt amounts to four 
1 thouſand pounds a- year: two thouſand —— of which 
4 are paid out of the city-rents, and the other two thouſand 


of john Barber. eſq; he perſuaded the aldermen to pay the 

whole intereſt out of the city-rents, and ſo it continued till 

| his: death, when the old cuſtom of raifing two thoufand 

pounds annually upon the inhabitants was immediately re- 

vived, and which has continued ever ſince. About four 

hundred thouſand pounds have been pad by the citizens 

for the intereſt of this paltry, ſcandalou, debt; and though 

7B almoſt a century is paſt ſince its contraction no ſteps have 

| | been taken to pay off any part of the principal; probable 

8-25 reaſons why this has not been ſo much as once attempted. 

* - Pecuniz obediunt homines. Mr. Barber's propoſal to apply 

7+” 13 to parliament for to enable the city of London to pay off 
* this ſcandalons (he ufed to call it 100 debt. 


f | TREATISE X. 

* Of debrs under five pounds. Innumerable inconveniencies, 
charges, miſchiefs, Fardſhips and impriſonments might be 
prevented” by an act to provide, That all credits _—_— 
au a um 


| | pounds raiſed on the inhabitants. Indeed, in the mayoraky 


* It 


fam of five pounds ſhould not be recoverable, either in the 
courts of conſcience, or in the ſheriſſs courts, or in any o- 
ther court whatſoever, The act to commence the Lady- 
day two years after the ſigning 2 the ond act, that t 
le may be perfectly acquai with the purpart of it. 
e benefit of ſuch act would be on the 
purchaſer, or dealer, would fave near a fourth of his mo- 
ney, by this method of ＋ The only objection to 
it, the projector can think of, is, that the propoſed act will 
hurt the practice of the law; but this will be none but to 
lawyers, who indeed are no better than cannibals. It will 
not hurt the practice of the ſuperior courts, but rather be- 
nefit thom. To which is added, A digreſſion concerning 
| tranſportation. The number of perſons of both ſexes an- 
' nually tranſported. For what ſmall erimes tranſported. 
How friends and acquaintances contrive the tranſportation 
of many of their dependents, &c. Several Rtories recited 
here of ſuch contrivances. Our colonies a great drain upon 
the mother-country. That the vices, manners and euſtoms 
of London, and the trade and commerce thereof are con- 


tinual drains all other * of the kingdom ; and hat 
u 


if it was not for the daily flux of firangers from Ireland, 
Scotland, and many other kingdoms, England would ſoon 
be depopulated. Concludes with a ſoliloquy, wherein the 

author diſcovers that he is neither a divine nor a politician. 
Reftecs on the miſeries of mankind ; by what a number of 
moral evils and contrivances (many inſtances given) ance- 
tors have rendered uncergtain and ſlippery every ſtate, e 
and tage of human lifej which he thinks has made abſo- 
lutely neceſſary that celebrated caution, written in a book 
the moſt read of all books, to wit: Let him that ſtand 
« eth, take heed leſt he fall.” | 


TREATISE XL. 


A ſcheme for the erection of county-workhouſes for the em- 
ployment and maintenance of the poor in the ſeveral coun- 
ties of this kingdom. One propoſed to be built in che 
county of Middleſex, for the city and county poor, to bs 
under the direction and management of the lord mayor, al- 
dermen, five juſtices of the peace, and the eldeſt or u 
churchwarden of every pariſh, all for the time beings to 
which may be added, as many of the nobility and gentry, 
\refident in the county, as ſhall pleaſe to meet on this occa- 
non, provided always that the biſhop of London and his 
dean be of the number. No leſs than thirteen to meet for 
the diſpatch of buſineſs. This houſe is propoſed to be built 
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ent part thereof: let ſo much ground be encompaſſed fab 
this purpoſe, as ſhall be thought ſufficient for arable and 
- paſture lands for the breeding of cattle of all kinds, and for 
the produce of grain for the ſervice of the poor. This ſpot 
is not to be walled in, but to be circumſcribed by the diver- 
ſion of the cougſe of one of the rivulets which runs croſs 
this heath, Which there ſhall be but one way of ente- 
Trance. It is chmputed, that the advancement of two years 
or rate, from every pariſh in the city and county, will be 
ufficient to erect the buildings, workhouſes and places that 
ſhall be wanting. The height of the building not to exceed 
twenty feet, built of brick, ſtrong, and flat roofed. It is 
alſo computed, that the number of the poor, men, women 
and children, will uſually be about, twelve thouſand. In 
the concluſion, it is demonſtrated, that no poor perſon will 
ſtand a pariſh in a greater ſum by the week than fix pence, 
or twenty-ſix ſhillings a- year: ſo that the whole poor. rate 
for the county will not exceed ſixteen thouſand pounds. — 
For example, if the pariſh of A has fifty poor perſons in 
this houſe, then that pariſh is to pay weekly one pound five 

millings, that is, ſixty-ſeven pounds ten ſhillings a- year. 


TREATISE XII. 


Of eccleſiaſtical affairs: a propoſal for the new-forming and 
reconſtitution of the police of the church of England ; ex- 
emplified in a plan of behaviour and action recommended 
to be obſerved, as a ſpecimen, in the dioceſe or church of 
London. The plan here {gt down is no other than that laid 
down by Chriſt in his goſpel, by Paul in his epiſtles, and by 
the primitive fathers in all their writings. 1. The biſhop, 
dean and prebends are to be reſident near the cathedral, are 
to attend divine ſervice twice every day, and duly preach 
the word of God. 2. Theſe are, for the future, to educate 
for their ſucceſſors, as many young men, _ natives of 
this dioceſe, as ſhall be wanted, in every cathedral accord- 
ing to that excellent ſcheme laid down by Cranmer. It is 
computed, that the tenths and firſt-fruits in every dioceſe 
will defray the expence. 3. The whole tithe of the dio- 

ceſe is to be conſolidated, and equally divided between all 

the incumbents, for hereafter there ſhall be no pluraliſt, nor 
half. ſtarved clergy men, who are now a great ſcandal to the 
function. 4. The dioceſe ſhall be divided into deapries; 
each deanry to contain ter. pazihes, over which the ſenior 
incumbent ſhall preſide. 5. Ihe clergy ſhall rife by ſen10- 
rity, &c. &c. &C. 
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